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100,000, aes 
Perdue, | NE day last February or March a manufac- They’re slipping, or something’s wrong with them. 
turer, who was about to branch out by mak- “How did we know? 
Storage , ; ' os ar oo, . 
$15,000, ing an insulating board as a new member of They are afraid to advertise. Yes, I remember 
his family of products, was inquiring of me about that you recommended Warehouse ‘A’ as the best 
» warehousing in Indianapolis, in Cincinnati, and in a_ one for us and the service we demand, but we couldn’t 
Storage § third city which out of fairness I shall not name. think of tying up for a three years’ marketing pro- 
at $100 f} For another product he was already in Cincinnati gram with a warehouse that’s slipping. 


GF. & and there was no question as to where the new “The Warehouse Directory told us the story. If 
' account in that city would go. Indianapolis, too, was we’ve made a mistake, it’s not our fault but theirs. 
quickly settled. ‘A’ was listed in the fime print; so were a dozen 

For the third city I reeommended Warehouse “A,” others. ‘B’ and ‘C’ had aggressiveness enough to buy 
» with the explanation to the manufacturer that for each a page of advertising to tell us something of 


Peer ase 


ars the 


er. him and his product it was, in my judgment, the best what they offer. We wrote both of them, and ‘b’ got 
Inc., is p fitted. I dismissed the subject, thinking it had been our account. 
Prairie 3 settled and supposing that Warehouse “A” would get “Tf ‘A’ is best, that’s so only in your opinion. Not 
ge the account. in ours. We believe in advertising. ‘A’ may be all 
» Within a week, however, came a letter from the right—probably was when you last knew the situa- 
' manufacturer saying that the account had gone to tion in that city; but, for ws in this day and age, any 
Warehouse “B.” concern that’s afraid to advertise in the trade direc- 
' Nothing more was told in the letter, and it was six tory is a back number.” 
ee months or longer before I saw the manufacturer next Further inquiry left me gasping, for he told me: 
to be [ time. Then, late in the summer, he drove his motor “We went into Warehouse ‘B’ in April, maybe late 
cticut fF car up to my home in the Catskills for a fleeting in March. Now it’s August—four months, nearly 
Bae visit. I recalled the incident and inquired “‘Why?”. five. At a guess, I’d say we’ve paid them between 
ay He told me this: $2,000 and $3,000—say $500 a month.” 
| “Warehouse ‘A’ didn’t measure up. We had to ar- 
ranve for this account in a hurry, as you know. We NOTHER illustration, this, of “penny wise, pound 
wanted to break into that market. I never saw either foolish.” The manufacturer who thus talked to 
patch ff Warehouse. But when I got back home, after my talk me is nationally known. His name is printed in the 
-» Of- with you, and our traffic department began to look honor roll of “Increasing Your Sales Through the 


ice iS wy the houses, Warehouse ‘A’ made a poor showing. Use of AWA Public Warehouses” issued by the 
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that this patron considers Warehouse T 
“A” headed to become a “back nun. 
ber.” | 
And, to finish the little story, I hay. D 
twice within this year endeavore( be 


(when in his city) to tell this exper. Ww 
ence to Mr. “A,” but each time he al 
has been either away or engaged for A 


the day. He, of all men, ought pm * 





know his loss, although as yet he _ 

probably is in ignorance of it. f 

Cold Business Judgment : 

HAT warehouse which neglects 3g 

worthwhile and compelling mes-@ h 

Sage to patrons and prospects in the fp! 

industry’s annual Warehouse Dire @ al 

tory is slapping its own solicitation /} ™ 

squarely in the face. _ «(Sl 

; This opinion is not mine. I do nt © 

| Say se ne wis count, when it comes to controlling _ 

| iii bbl the warehousing of this country’s § a 

st merchandise. It is the cold business ,, 

judgment of the men who do control F ve 

It is the year-’round job of two girls to maintain the accuracy and up-to- spot stocks in America. What they ie - 
dateness of the information recorded on the many thousands of stencils think does count. They know that ™ +} 
proper advertising is the kernel of 2 . 

getting business, and they judge 2 

advertising committee of the mer- sonal recommendation to a business others exactly as the public judge — Wi 
chandise division of the American friend who has, repeatedly in the them and their products — meaning : 
Warehousemen’s Association. past, taken my opinion without dis- that if they cease to advertise, their— 1° 
A confirmed patron of the public count. sales drop off; and accordingly, any do 
warehouse! Yet the failure of a good In this case the non-aggressive non- warehouse that fails to advertise loses — 4 


warehouse to advertise was more advertiser himself threw such a wet accounts which otherwise might come — W: 
potent against the house than my per-_ blanket over his own good reputation under its roof. 
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The orderly record of an industry as developed by “Distribution and Warehousing” across three decades of service. In these Th 
nine cabinets are 45,000 stencils—and each stencil has its own significance 
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1deavored become an institution in the business 

is experi. world. It is, without question, the 

time he accepted — guidebook to warehouses. 
aged for As such it is the most valuable single 
ought ty factor in linking the public storage 

‘oie industry to patrons and prospects. 

) The patron consults this Directory 
for names and addresses, for capaci- 
ties and railroad sidings. The pros- 
pect goes to this same volume as he 

eglects a seeks to compare city with city and 

ng mes-f house with house. Both patron and 

‘S in thef prospect look to the listings for reli- 

e Direc-f able data of a statistical and directory 

licitation i nature—and, equally certain, each 

© supplements this basic information by 

I do not examining the advertisements. | 

ntrolling : The paid advertisements in the Di- 

» rectory appear in the immediate 

ountry’s Mm —.. .;. : oie ae = 
. °° vyicinities of the companies’ free list- 
business » ings—to the extent which “make-up” 

) COR © requirements permit. This has the 

pat they © effect that when a prospect consults 

i that © the listings under any city, his eye 

- i inevitably gets a picture of that city’s 

| judges * warehousing. 

meaning y The advertisements show what the 

se, their fe formal and briefer free listing cannot 

ly, any § do. The advertisement may illustrate Composite stencil (above) suggests the thoroughness of this magazine's 


ise loses 


pants tel PS 


ht come & 


a building; or give a map of the city 
with the relative location of a ware- 


(Concluded on next page) 


coverage of Business America’s distribution, warehouse, transfer and 
motor freight organizations. Thousands of stencils fill 270 trays in the 
nine cabinets illustrated below 








Our regular advertisers enjoy this minute coverage—and with- 
The accompanying article tells how and why 


The key of contact with these names is consistent advertising ! 


1. these 
out extra cost. 
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house; or reproduce the trucking 
facilities in half-tone cuts. 

The advertisement allows the ware- 
houseman to “put forward the best 
foot” by declaiming that particular 
service or services to which he assigns 
most importance. 

Just as the Directory is the most 
valuable one of Distribution and 
)."arehousing’s fourteen issues a year, 
sc it offers to the warehouseman his 
be 3t opportunity to spread his “story” 
of services offered to the public. 

‘some warehousemen appear at 
tiries not to appreciate the importance 
of a worthwhile piece of advertising 
“eypy” in the annual Warehouse 
D'rectory. Hence my story of the 
manufacturer who refuse to patron- 
iz2 Warehouse “A.” 


lieaching 12,000 Patrons 
Y a plan of publishing that is 
unique, the warehouse which ad- 
vertises regularly in Distribution and 
Warehousing obtains a broadcasting 
of its “ad” fourteen times a year in- 
stead of the usual twelve. 

This method is “unique” because no 
other magazine, so far as I have ever 
been able to learn, does the same 
thing or anything approaching it. 

For the past five years that portion 
of the monthly issue which contains 
the advertising of warehouses is re- 
printed twice a year—May and Sep- 
tember—and mailed to about 12,000 
potential patrons of warehouses. 
Most of these 12,000 are non-sub- 
scribers to the magazine itself. 

Thus the advertiser receives a cir- 
culation beyond and in addition to the 
regular audience—yet the advertiser 
pays, at the same time, not one penny, 
directly or indirectly, for the addi- 
tional circulation. 

The regular issues of the magazine 
—eleven a year—appear in a cover of 
brown. The annual Directory issue, 
January, is red. The two _ supple- 
mental issues, May and September, 
are dressed up in green ink. These 
are styled ‘“‘Warehouse Directory 
Supplement.” The recipient is told: 

“The purpose of this Warehouse 
Directory Supplement is to supply the 
users of warehouse accommodations 
in the United States and Canada with 
a list of responsible institutions for 
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ready reference when the occasion 
arises for their need.” 


Coverage 


ACH of the supplemental issues is 

mailed to a list of approximately 
10,000 names—a total of 20,000 each 
year. The composition of this mail- 
ing list is significant. During the 
last half of November the classifica- 
tion of this list was as follows: 


Classification Count 
Autos and Accessories........... 126 
ho oa a ae wc cece eeeseceees 92 
Drugs and Chemicals............ 493 
Groceries and Dry Foods........ 741 


Household Equipment and Furni- 
ture 
Leather, Rubber and Fabric.... 
Machinery and Implements...... f 
Office Equipment 
Paper and Printing 
Woolens and Textiles........... 
Buia BERCOTIMIS ... ses cccc cece BOD 
Canned and Bottled Goods....... 
Electrical Goods cue 
Hardware 
Bram, Meee OMG Wik... sc cccwcs 
Lubricants 


Senrweasesaevste2. 


Miscellaneous 
Paints ae 200 
Sporting Goods and Toys........ 48 


Total 


eeeepeeer eee eee © © © © BaekFalé 





Grand total 


Qe eoL8.8d 2? t & Oo. SS. e666 


These figures necessarily vary from 
month to month. The publishers re- 
quire the full time, fifty-two weeks of 
the year, of two employees merely to 
keep this mailing list corrected up to 
date. The 20,000 mailings are not 
allowed to go to “dead ones” in so far 
as human ingenuity and hard work 
can prevent. If you have ever at- 
tempted to keep a mailing list alive 
and correct, you know without being 
told what it costs in time and dollars. 

As may be seen in the illustrations 
accompanying this article, the mail- 
ing lists are in the most modern form 
—in readiness for use on a mailing 
machine. By the usual device of tabs 
on the upper sides of the cards, ob- 
servable in the illustrations, the ma- 
chine will mechanically select any one 
of the numerous classifications of the 
12,000 names, for special mailing. 

This is truly a “plus” circulation. 

The warehouseman’s advertisement 
is lifted from the regular issue twice 
a year and republished in the “green” 
supplemental edition which goes to 
concerns which may not see the regu- 
lar issue. In this way this thirty-year- 
old publication lives up to its place 
in the industry—as a continuous link 
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to contact the warehouses with their 
patrons and their prospective patrons, 


The End Is Not Yet 


ND so, a month hence, will appear 
A “Volume 31, Number 1” in the 
form of the annual Directory issue 
for 1932. Thirty years of association 
and helpful promotion close with this 





December number; but, with no more § 


breaks in the procedure than when 
your office numbering machine turns 
over the next digit, the industry’s 
own publication will carry on. 

In this carrying on, the warehouse- 
man is offered a chance to extend his 
own name and his business fame. The 
Directory issue is the meeting ground 
of the storage industry and the dis- 
tribution and shipping world. 

The warehouse is indeed penny 
wise and pound foolish which over. 
looks the opportunity to get a mes- 
sage of aggressive selling across to 
whoever consults the Directory during 
the year ahead. From my own con- 
tacts with distributors of goods, | 
know—not guess, but know—that 
some warehousemen have failed to get 
business, which otherwise would have 
come to them, merely through failure 
to tell their story in the modern meth- 
od: by advertisement. 

Yes, Distribution and Warehousing 
will carry on, and each year its ser- 
vice to the industry will broaden in 
scope. 

The warehouses, too, must carry 
on; for, in this day of fierce competi- 
tion, that company which modestly 
tries to hide under the proverbial 
bushel basket is apt to remain there 
—hidden so well that no one can 
find it. 

The end of competition has not yet 
come; but, unfortunately for them- 
selves, some managements seem to 
eliminate themselves rather nimbly 
from the race. They attempt to save 
money, to cut the cost of doing busi- 
ness, by a trifling few hundred dollars 
sheared off the advertising account— 
but, more often than they know, they 
tempt the prospective storer of goods 
to invite some other warehouse to sub- 
mit quotations. 

The end of advertising will never 
be until the advertiser decides to go 
out of business! 








AND NOW 


Advertising “copy” must be sent immediately to be in time for insertion in the 1932 Warehouse 


Directory. 
Mr. Haring’s article has emphasized the unquestioned value of our service. The illustrations have 


enabled you to visualize our coverage. 
Paraphrasing the N. F. W. A.’s “Let Storage Help You” slogan— 


LET ADVERTISING HELP YOU 
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News Interpretations 
by Cliff Knight 





“HAART” KENNELLY 
WRITES A STORY Ford 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE ~ " NOW, Mt, KENNELLY, 


“To WHAT Do YOU ATTRIGUTE. 


Your Success AS AAJ 
AUTHORD7. 














SJOUN G. NEESER, 
PRESIDENT MANHATTAAS 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE, 
LOOKS OVEte ANCIENT SOAP 
FOUNDIN TRUNKS OF 
ECCENTRIC WOMAAJ —= 
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Railroad Store-Door Service; 


Its Effect on Distribution 
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A Close-Up Picture of 
This New Development 








By R. E. PLIMPTON 


No. 88, I. C. C. No. 2318) which became effective 

Oct. 1 has now been in use long enough to warrant 
a preliminary discussion of its workings. Traffic repre- 
sentatives of the main participating rail carriers, lead- 
ing draymen who furnish the connecting link between 
business houses and freight stations, prominent ware- 
housemen in the territory—all have been personally con- 
sulted with a view to obtaining, for the readers of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing, a first-hand and close-up 
picture of the situation. 

By way of preface we should appreciate that the tariff 
itself, and the trucking service that gives it life and 
reality, represent a number of unusual or noteworthy 
features. 

1. Among these may be mentioned the extent of the 
territory covered—roughly, south of the Missouri River 
in Missouri; the eastern sections of Colorado and New 
Mexico; Arkansas, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas; the 
section of Louisiana west of the Mississippi River; and 
certain Mississippi River crossings east of that water- 
way, as East St. Louis and Cairo, II]., Memphis, Tenn., 
Vicksburg and Natchez, Miss., and Baton Rouge and 
New Orleans, La. 

2. Interstate shipments are accepted between stations 
in the twelve States mentioned. Intrastate movements 
are handled in Missouri, Colorado, New Mexico, Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Oklahoma and Louisiana, but not in Texas. 
Certain railroads in Texas and Louisiana are continuing 
with intrastate store-door tariffs introduced a year or 
two ago. 

3. A remarkable spirit of cooperation, among them- 
selves, has been displayed by the rail carriers, not only 
in putting out the tariff, but even more in dealing with 
the contract draymen. Trunk lines and their subsidiar- 
ies, short lines, electric lines, some 90 in all, are partici- 
pants. They include practically all the important rail- 


A ie pick-up and delivery tariff (Southwestern Lines 


roads in the southwestern territory. The main excep- 
tions, the Alton, Burlington, Milwaukee, Union Pacific, 
Great Western, have most of their trackage and interest F . 
in other parts of the country. By 
4. To control the functioning of the pick-up and de. : 
livery service, an agreement has been worked out for the © 
railroads and has been signed by the various draymen, © 
This provides, among other things, that the drayman 
meet the expense of insurance procured by the railroads; 
and that it may be cancelled, at the option of the rail- 


roads, should the drayman take part in highway trucking Ff j 


competitive with the railroad. 

5. A flat-rate system has been adopted for compensat- 
ing the draymen chosen to perform the pick-up and de 
livery service. The same rate is paid all the draymen in 
a given station area, but its amount varies according to 
the city. Contractors in the larger places may get as 
much as 10 cents per 100 lb., 
shades off to 5 cents in the smaller communities. Pay- © 
ments are made each month, for the total actual weight 
of the shipments handled. BE 

6. Basic changes are likely to occur in the competitive 
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position of distributors in different centers, owing to — 


certain provisions of the new tariff. A Chicago dis- 
tributor sends a package of goods to Topeka, Kan., let 
us say. After paying the drayage charge at Chicago, 
this shipper can have delivery made to consignee’s prem- 
ises in Topeka at an extra charge of 10 cents per 100 lb. 
If the same shipment is made by a distributor in St. 
Louis, the 10 cents extra per 100 lb. covers pick-up and 
delivery at each end of the journey. But a Kansas City 
house gets the service, pick-up at origin and delivery 
at destination, with no extra charge. This example illus- 
trates the effect of the new tariff on competitive dis- 


tributing centers, where selling prices to distant cus- F 


tomers have in the past been equalized in accordance F 
with a more or less stable freight-rate structure. E 





it is understand, while this F 
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N the first issue of the Southwestern 

Lines tariff, the number of stations 
offering store-door service were as fol- 
lows: 


Arkansas 404 


Colorado 
Kansas 

Louisiana 
Missouri 

New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Total 


Supplements to the tariff have an- 
nounced additions and cancellations to 
the list of stations, but the foregoing 
figures remain representative of the dis- 
tribution in the various States. Many 
smaller places are not included in the 
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3,061 


tariff, either because the service is not 
required or because proper facilities for 
giving it are lacking. One trunk line 
alone has 125 stations in Missouri and 
Arkansas, shipments to which are en- 
titled to free pick-up service in St. Louis. 
Free delivery on such shipments is to 
be had at only 35 of these points. 
Smaller stations may have only one 
authorized drayman under contract with 
the railroads. St. Louis and Kansas City 
each has twenty-five or more, which 
means that the railroads are using most 
of the concerns that had been handling 
shipments to their stations for local cus- 
tomers. Except for the Cotton Belt, which 
at certain points gives the store-door 


service in its own trucks, the 90-odd rail- 
roads participating in the tariff are tak- 
ing advantage of the facilities provided 
by local cartage concerns. Thus more 
than three thousand companies or indi- 
viduals in the drayage business have been 
enlisted in the service of the Southwest- 
ern Lines. 

Under the uniform agreement, which 
the contracting parties have signed with 
only minor deviations due to local condi- 
tions, the drayman agrees, individually 
with each participating railroad in his 
city, to provide “adequate forces and 
equipment for the prompt movement of 
such freight” as the railroads may re- 
quest him to handle. Freight and c.o.d. 
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charges are to be collected when re- 
quested by the railroad. Receipts are to 
be given or taken, as instructed by the 
railroad, not only as between trader and 
drayman, but also as between railroad 
and drayman. 

The store-door freight is to be moved 
between shippers’ premises (residences 
are purposely excluded from the tariff) 
and on-line freight stations, within an 
area designated for each point. This area 
is usually the corporate limits of the city 
or town; but in some three hundred 
places, the tariff specifies exceptions. 
Very often industries just outside the 
city boundaries are included in the store- 
door zone. A definite distance, as 100 
yards, from the freight station may be 
provided. Or, as in Kansas City, Mo., 
the district covers also the adjoining 
Kansas City, Kan. and North Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Shipments while being transferred via 
truck are protected by insurance, for 
which the draymen pay. The agreement 
states that $1.75 for each $100 of com- 
pensation shall be deducted by the rail 
carriers from the draymen’s monthly 
payments. This is intended to cover the 
expense of public liability insurance 
($25,000/$50,000), property damage 
($5,000), also $500 a day for ecah vehi- 
cle operated in the service against losses 
suffered by the rail carrier for failure of 
the draymen to make collections and re- 
mittances. 

Protection of another kind is furnished 
by a clause in the uniform agreement, 
intended to control draymen who might 
participate in highway trucking, directly 
or indirectly. This reads: 

“In the event Contractor (the dray- 
man) shall engage in, or if Contractor, 
or any of Contractor’s officers, agents, 
or employees be or become associated or 
affliated with any person, firm or corpo- 
ration, through stock ownership or other- 
wise engaging in, the transportation of 
any freight on any highway which shall 
be in competition with the Carrier in the 
transportation of freight by rail, or in 
the event Contractor shall pick up or 
deliver freight for any carrier operating 
on any highway in competition with rail 
service of carriers, then in either event 
the Carrier may, at its election, termi- 
nate this agreement immediately on 
written notice.” 

The flat-rate system of compensation, 
and the service it involves, is probably 
the most radical feature of the store- 
door tariff. When the contracts were be- 
ing arranged, many of the contractors 
(In some cases these are warehouse com- 
panies, but it is the transfer end of their 
business that is most vitally affected) 
took the position that the rates finally 
accepted would prove unprofitable; also, 
that the method of compensation was 
wrong in principle, and unnecessarily 
overturned long-established drayage 
practices. Experience so far has _ not 
changed their opinions. 

In at least one place (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
the railroads and the draymen have not 
Come to an understanding, and the 
tariff is not in effect there. The first 
plan was to take care of such situations 
by an allowance, of 5 cents per 100 
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pounds, to shippers who delivered their 
own goods to the freight station. Such 
an allowance is now given, but only at 
stations where the contract service is 
also available. The change was made 
after the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had indicated that the railroads had 
no right to make an allowance to ship- 
pers for performing a non-common car- 
rier service. 

Another tariff provision, which dray- 
men regard dubiously, extends the pick- 
up and delivery service to long-distance 
shipments. Merchandise moving more 
than 300 miles between tariff stations 
may be entitled to the drayage, at either 
or both ends of the rail journey, for an 
extra charge of 10 cents per 100 pounds. 
For goods coming from outside the tariff 
territory, the shippers must pay drayage 
at origin, but they can have delivery 
made at any tariff station, on the same 
basis of 10 cents more per 100 pounds. 





'T* HE author has been mak- 

ing an analytical study of 
the southwestern carriers’ 
pick-up and delivery service 
and the effects on distribu- 
tion and drayage. In con- 
clusion he says: 

“The railroads’ store-door 
tariff may lead to the wide- 
spread use of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association’s 
standard definition of the 
term ‘shipping’ and of the 
minimum charge  recom- 
mended by the association.” 

This is an article of in- 
formative interest to traffic 
manager and warehouse ex- 
ecutive not alone in_ the 
Southwest; for, as Mr. Plimp- 
ton points out, “store-door 
delivery, as an extension of 
railroad merchandise freight 
service, is rapidly spreading,” 
and such extension “will 
mean many changes in dis- 
tribution, in warehousing, 
and in drayage_ arrange- 
ments.”’ 





In either case the excess is figured on 
the weight used in the assessment of the 
freight charges. 

The application of the extra-charge 
feature is likely to prove particularly 
attractive for small shipments, it is 
thought. Moved at regular drayage 
rates, these shipments would take a 25 
or 35 cents minimum charge. A 40-opund 
package might thus be delivered for a 
10-cent payment to the railroad. The 
contract drayman, working on the basis 
of actual weight, would get 4 cents, at 
stations where the 10-cent flat rate ap- 
plies. 

Small shipments are not proving an 
unmixed blessing, even at the larger 
centers where the bulk of the store-door 
movement is to the freight stations. It 
is expensive to handle them in any case, 
but the problem is aggravated by the 
allowance clause. Thrifty shippers have 
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discovered that small shipments can be 
“wished off” on the contract draymen, 
while larger lots are worth handling in 
their own trucks, in order to secure the 
allowance. 

A remedy proposed by one prominent 
drayman would change both the rates 
and the method of payment. The rail- 
roads should pay a minimum charge, 
say 25 cents or more, for each shipment 
handled by the draymen. In the larger 
cities the area served should be zoned, 
with a 5-cent rate in the section near the 
freight houses, 10 cents in an intermedi- 
ate district, and 15 cents in the outskirts 
of the area. A suitable flat rate might be 
satisfactory in the smaller places, but 
even there the minimum charge for small 
shipments is considered necessary. 

Now for the working of the store-door 
plan. To all intents and purposes the 
railroads have become the most impor- 
tant agency for the transfer of merchan- 
dise freight between their stations and 
the premises of shippers. Most of the 
tariff freight is being handled by the 
draymen for the same shippers they 
had previously served, but railroads now 
foot the drayage bill, and retain control 
through a clause in the agreement which 
provided for its termination, immediately 
upon written notice, if the services of 
the drayman are unsatisfactory to the 
railroad. 

It is too soon yet to tell how much 
tonnage the tariff will bring back to the 
rails, from either the shippers using 
their own trucks or commercial trucking 
interests. (The plan is designed to meet 
the two forms of truck competition.) 
After consultation with representative 
railroad, warehouse and motor freight 
men in the territory, the writer found 
the general opinion to be that there had 
been little variation in the volume of 
merchandise freight handled by the rail- 
roads, or in its distribution as between 
rail and highway facilities, for which 
the tariff could be held accountable. 

Most of the railroad men feel that the 
problems which now appear so momen- 
tous to the draymen will be solved more 
or less automatically as all concerned, 
draymen, railroads, shippers, become 
more familiar with the working of the 
tariff. The scheme is in no sense experi- 
mental, it is emphasized. Minor changes 
may be required, to apply the tariff, but 
the underlying principle has been demon- 
strated thoroughly sound, by more than 
two years’ experience of various rail- 
roads in California, Texas and other 
States. 

Merchandise shipments moving under 
the tariff are bound to increase, the rail- 
roads believe. This will give more vol- 
ume to the draymen. Meanwhile they 
should be willing to go along with the 
railroads, as partners in developing a 
new enterprise. All the draymen have 
other sources of revenue, to help carry 
their overhead while the plan is being 
introduced. 

The railroads are doing their part in 
attracting the additional tonnage of mer- 
chandise freight, it was pointed out. On- 
line and off-line traffic representatives, 
freight agents all over the territory, are 
calling the tariff to the attention of 
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shippers and consignees. Other improve- 
ments in service are being considered. 
The application of the store-door tariff 
is being studied by all the lines, with a 
view to such refinements as faster ser- 
vice, new package-car routes, and later 
closing hours for freight stations. 

More definite prospects of cooperation 
with the draymen are in the offing, ac- 
cording to an officer of one of the lead- 
ing railroads. Volume of railroad dray- 
age movements may be augmented in the 
larger cities, he indicated, by the trucks 
taking over trap-car movements, for 
which shippers are now paying an extra 
charge. In the smaller places the contract 
work of the draymen may be increased 
by having them give store-door service 
to a group of nearby communities, in- 
stead of within their home towns only. 

A fast limited-stop freight service, 
with the truck used to peddle less car- 
load shipments directly to business 
premises in the intermediate towns as 
well as in places off the main rail route, 
has already been introduced by the St. 
Louis Southwestern. The Cotton Belt’s 
“Blue Streak,” advertised as “America’s 
Fastest Freight Train,” receives less 
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carload shipments up to 5 p.m. in St. 
Louis. Drawn by a passenger locomotive 
at an average speed of 40 miles an hour, 
the Blue Streak makes only seven stops 
en route to Shreveport, La. At each stop, 
merchandise cars are dropped off, and 
their contents transferred directly to 
waiting trucks owned by the Cotton Belt. 
Shipments to Memphis, for example, are 
in the car dropped off at Jonesboro, Ark., 
and are moved by truck the 76 miles over 
the highway, in plenty of time to make 
deliveries the first thing in the morning. 
The merchants at other Cotton Belt sta- 
tions are similarly served by the trucks. 


Practice Broadens 


Store-door delivery, as an extension 
of railroad merchandise freight service, 
is rapidly spreading. Union Pacific has 
put it into effect for intrastate shipments 
in Kansas and Nebraska. In a tariff 
scheduled to become effective early in 
December the Santa Fe offers the plan 
betwen 36 of its larger stations in Cali- 
fornia. The [Illinois Freight Association 
has docketed such a scheme for early 
hearing. There are rumors that the 
Western Trunk Lines will follow the 
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lead of the southwestern rail carriers, 

Shippers naturally are in favor of the 
principle, and their main comment is that 
more stations should be served, and that 
the 300-mile limit should be extended. 
The southwestern carriers are discuss. 
ing the advisability of eliminating the 





tariff provision that bars out movements 


of under 30 miles. 
Naturally the wide adoption of store. 
door pick-up and delivery will 


mean # 


many changes in distribution, in ware. 
housing, and in drayage arrangements, § 
There is a general feeling among many § 


warehousemen 
with more and more shipments turned 
over to carriers at the warehouse door, 
shipping must be charged for as a sepa- 
rate service, instead of being absorbed 
in the drayage expense. Action along this 
line is predicted for the near future, al- 
though nothing definite appears as yet 
to have been done. Thus the railroads’ 
store-door tariff may lead to the wide. 
spread use of the American Warehouse. 
men’s Association’s standard definition 
of the term “shipping” and of the mini- 
mum charge recommended by the asso- 
ciation. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Inaugurates Rail-Truck 
Coordination to Win Back Lost Freight 


ie Nov. 5 the tariff filed by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. and _ the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad Co. on Oct. 1 became effective, 
looking toward the establishment of a 
new form of coordinated rail-truck trans- 
portation between New York and Phila- 
delpaia and between Baltimore and 
Richmond, Va. Little or nothing has ap- 
peared in any of the public prints about 
the joint conference on the plan that 
was held between railroad officers and 
the Interstate Motor Carriers’ Associ- 
ation, at the instance of the latter, in 
Philadelphia on the very date—Nov. 5— 
that the tariff went into effect. The 
tariff and this conference have certain 
interest to the furniture warehousemen, 
among the reasons being Rule 9, cover- 
ing “shipper’s valuation.” This rule 
gives a list of commodities that will be 
accepted for transportation in closed 
truck bodies used as containers, on the 
shipper’s valuation, the declared valu- 
ation for household goods being 10 cents 
per article per pound. 

While coordinated rail-truck transport 
in itself is not new, the phase of the pro- 
posed plan relieving the trucker of the 
line haul is the latest development in 
the candid attempt by the railroads to 
get back business that had been lost to 
them through the efficient service given 
to the public by the highway carriers. 
This plan, which was originally sug- 
gested by J. F. Deasy, vice-president of 
the Pennsylvania, in his testimony before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in- 
vestigation of highway transportation 


last March, is, in brief, as follows: 

The rail carrier would transport de- 
mountable truck bodies loaded with pack- 
age freight and placed on flat cars, from 
point of origin to destination, thus re- 
lieving the trucker of the line haul. At 
destination, the trucker would take the 
loaded, demountable truck body on a 
chassis and perform the terminal service 
—that is, pick-up and delivery, and col- 
lection. The plan contemplates that the 
trucker should deliver his truck body to 
the railroad, where it would be lifted by 
crane and placed on a freight car and 
transported to destination, where it 
would be lifted to a chassis for terminal 
delivery by the trucker. 

Thus the rail carrier would be re- 
lieved of a portion of the terminal work, 
as well as the trucker being relieved of 
the line haul, this coordinated plan per- 
mitting each of these agencies to give to 
the public a lower transportation cost 
than each could afford individually. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad claims the 
following advantages for the coordinated 
rail-truck transportation plan: 

1. Lower transportation costs for the 
public. 

2. Reduction in loss and damage to 
freight. 

3. More «xpeditious handling of the 
traffic involved. 

4. The provision for pick-up and de- 
livery service to be performed by the 
trucker at the terminals. ; 

5. Reduction in the cost of trucking. 

6. More economic rail operation 
through the elimination of physical 
handling of freight at stations and the 
necessity for providing stations to han- 
dle the freight. 


The conference on Nov. 5 was called by 


the Interstate Motor Carriers’ 


Harold S. Shertz, Philadelphia, who was 


appointed chairman by M. J. McLaugh- F 
lin, president of the association and who & 
represented the Allied Freight Distrib- 


utors, Philadelphia. F. D. Pratt, New 
York, secretary of the association, was 
present with the group. The Interstate 
Motor Carriers’ Association consists of 
those engaged 
trucks, as common ecarriers, in the trans- 
portation of goods and merchandise over 
the highway between Philadelphia and 
New York, intervening points and tribvu- 
tary territory. About twenty 
operating concerns, members of the as- 
sociation and non-members, and upwards 
of a dozen officers and others of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. attended the 
conference. Among the Pennsylvania 
Railroad officials were R. K. Stackhouse, 


superintendent of stations and transpor- & 
traffic engineer; §& 
Charles J. Quinn, division freight agent; F 
D. J. Moynihan, district freight agent; § 


tation; Fred Carpi, 


R. J. Littlefield, superintendent of motor 
service; T. W. Blake, supervisor of mo- 
tor service, and William N. Morris, as- 
sistant purchasing agent. 

In addressing the meeting Mr. Shertz 
said that Mr. Deasy’s plan of coordi- 
nated transport as laid before the I. ©. ©. 
was revolutionary and meant a practical 
operation—the united effort of both sides 
of the problem. 

Mr. Deasy’s testimony in part was re 
viewed by Mr. Shertz, who called atten- 

(Concluded on page 45) 
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Final Arguments in the 


“Free Storage” Case 
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1. C. C. Hears Counsel in 
Barge Line Situation 








By STEPHENS RIPPEY 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S, 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 
INAL arguments in the American Warehousemen’s 
JH Association's formal complaint against the Inland 
Waterways Corporation (I. C. C. Docket 23510) 
wherein the association is seeking to break up the free 
storage of sugar by the Government-operated barge 
lines at Memphis, Tenn., and Birmingport and Holt, Ala., 
were held Nov. 12 before Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners Ezra Brainerd, Jr., Frank McManamy and 
William E. Lee. 

Argument for the A. W. A. was made by Harry C. 
Ames. L. F. Daspit, New Orleans, another A. W. A. at- 
torney, was present but took no part. Also attending, as 
interested observers, were Wilson YV. Little, Chicago, 
executive secretary of the merchandise division of the 
A. W. A., and R. W. Dietrich, New Orleans, chairman of 
the division’s committee which has been conducting this 
long fight against waterways competition. Nuel D. Bel- 
nap, Chicago attorney, presented the Inland Waterways 
Corporation’s argument. 

The case was formally submitted to the Commission 
at the close of the arguments, and a decision should be 


a up his first question, Mr. 


a part of an interchange service. 


handed down within a few months unless something un- 
foreseen develops. 

There was little brought out in the argument that is 
not already familiar to warehousemen who have been 
following the case through these columns. Under the 
Commission’s rules, argument must be confined to facts 
which have been developed in the record, so in the very 
nature of things the arguments could not produce any- 
thing startling. 

Leading off in his argument, Mr. Ames explained to 
the commissioners the physical methods used by the 
barge line in handling sugar over its facilities at Mem- 
phis, Birmingport and Holt. He compared the 25 cents 
per ton storage rate of the barge line with commercial 
storage rates ranging from $1.20 to $1.60 per ton, and 
reminded the commission that prior to establishment of 
the service by the barge line the sugar tonnage was han- 
dled by commercial warehousemen, who now have lost 
the business. 

Mr. Ames divided his argument into two main proposi- 
tions: 

1. Is the barge line according free service, and 

2. If so, is it violating the law? 


a free storage service, Mr. Ames said, 
it is guilty of making an unlawful con- 


I am 


Ames ridiculed the barge line’s con- 
tention that whatever storage of sugar 
occurs is a mere incident to transporta- 
tion. 

“Think of that statement,” he said. 
“They are telling you that sixty days’ 
storage is an incident to the interchange 
of barge-rail traffic. They know full 
well that unless they can explain away 
this storage in some such fashion they 
will have to admit that they are per- 
forming storage free. So they disclaim 
any idea of storage—simply say they 
are not performing it. 

“In view of the fact that defendant 
admits that it has not included any cost 
of storage in this 25-cent charge, and 
in view of the fact that it insists that 
it is not according storage service, 
but only something which is _inci- 
dent to through transportation, then it 
seems to me that the Commission is 
bound to conclude from this record that 
the storage is being performed without 
charge, if it is in fact storage.” 

“Now, I am perfectly willing to ac- 
cept your judgment on the question 
whether piling sugar in a modern ware- 
house, checking it in and checking it out, 
and keeping it in good condition for sixty 
days is storage or whether it is simply 


satisfied that you can reach but one con- 
clusion on that point and in view of 
that fact I do not see how the Examiner 
could have arrived at his conclusion 
that the record does not convincingly 
establish the inadequacy of the storage 
charge. The record not only shows that 
the charge is inadequate, but defendant 
also admits that it does not consider 
storage as a part of the charge.” 

On the question of the lawfulness of 
the charge, Mr. Ames declared that if 
the service was not transportation, then 
it was clearly unlawful. Assuming, as 
contended by the barge line, that the 
storage is a service incident to transpor- 
tation, he said, then it is unlawful be- 
cause it violates sections 1, 2 and 3 of 
the interstate commerce Act. 

Section 1 of the Act requires publica- 
tion of just and reasonable rates, he said, 
any anything less than a just and rea- 
sonable charge is unlawful. The barge 
line, consequently, is under a duty to 
establish a just and reasonable charge 
for the service, if the storage is incident 
to transportation. 

Section 2 prohibits rebates, drawbacks 
or other devices favoring one shipper 
over another or one class of traffic over 
another. If the barge line is according 


cession from its published rate. 

“T think, therefore, that if this barge 
line is according storage service at 
Memphis without any thought of com- 
pensating itself for that service, it is 
guilty of rebating to every shipper who 
uses its facilities,’ Mr. Ames said. 

The A. W. A. counsel then anticipated 
the argument that because there is no 
discrimination between shippers in the 
barge line storage service there can be 
no question of rebating to them. 

“It is no defense to say there is no 
discrimination as between shippers,” he 
said. “The situation is the same as if 
the carrier granted rebates to all ship- 
pers; this situation would not be lawful 
and the Commission has condemned prac- 
tices of this kind before. 

“Tt is the hidden service the barge line 
performs that makes a violation of sec- 
tion 2—the free storage they perform 
when other carriers do not.” 

Turning to the allegation of violation 
of section 3 of the Act, which prohibits 
the granting of any undue preference to 
any one shipper, locality or class of traf- 
fic, Mr. Ames said the barge line is ac- 
cording free service for one class of 
traffic and thereby casting a burden on 
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other classes of traffic which it handles. 

A commissioner raised the question, 
which already had been raised by the 
barge line, as to whether warehousemen 
were shippers insofar as this complaint 
was. concerned. Mr. Ames said he 
thought they were, though in this case 
they were not complaining against a 
specfic rate. 

“They are not here asking this Com- 
mission to enter an order compelling the 
barge line to use their facilities because 
they know that you have no power to 
enter such an order,” Mr. Ames said. 

“They are not here asking you to enter 
an order fixing the storage charge which 
must be made by the barge line when it 
takes off the common-carrier clothes and 
adopts the clothes of a warehouseman, 
because they know that you cannot enter 
such an order. 

“But they are here as complainants 
before this Commission directing your 
attention to an unlawful practice and it 
is their position that they have the right 
to bring this matter to your attention 
and that you have the duty to correct it 
if you find an unlawful situation. The 
fact that a person does not stand in the 
direct relation of carrier and shipper 
does not prevent a complaint if there is 
a violation of the fundamental principles 
of common carriage. 

“There isa plain distinction between a 
complaint involving the reasonableness 
or the relationship of a particular rate 
and a complaint which calls this Com- 
mission’s attention to a violation of a 
public duty on the part of a carrier. 
Questions of rebating or questions of 
casting burdens upon other traffic are 
broad public questions and whether they 
are brought to your attention by a ship- 
per, or by anyone else, should not de- 
tract one iota from your consideration 
of the case. In fact, you could investi- 
gate these matters on your own motion 
without = complaint. 

“The defendant’s practice of accord- 
ing free storage at Memphis is unlaw- 
ful. The practice has hurt the business 
of these complainants. They are not 
asking you for monetary damage, but 
they are asking you by a formal com- 
plaint to have the practice stopped, and 
under every decision of the Courts and 

this Commission having in mind the 


right to bring matters to your attention 
they are entitled to bring this complaint 
and you are under a duty to act.” 

Mr. Ames laid great reliance on a de- 
cision of the Commission in American 
Paper & Pulp Association v. B. & O. 
Rk. R., 41 I. C. C. 506, which, he said, 
presented a striking parallel with the 
present case. He said, however, that 
the Examiner had ignored the case in his 
proposed report, and that counsel for 
the barge line likewise had ignored it. 

“However,” he declared, “I feel I have 
a right to ask the Commission to dis- 
tinguish this case and not ignore it as 
the Examiner did. No one can read the 
decision in this case and square it with 
the contentions of the barge line here.” 

In the American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation case, on which Mr. Ames laid so 
much stress, domestic shippers of wood 
pulp complained of the practices of rail- 
roads which permitted the storage of im- 
ported wood pulp without additional 
charge at certain points of entry. The 
important allegations, which have a bear- 
ing on the A. W. A. case, were that this 
free storage created a burden on other 
traffic which must compensate the car- 
riers for the gratuitous service and that 
the furnishing of such free service ex- 
ceeded the natural and lawful functions 
of common carriers. 

Mr. Ames quoted these pertinent ex- 
pressions from the Commission’s decision 
in the American Paper & Pulp Associ- 
ation case: 

1. “While recognizing the right of car- 
riers to modify their rates under the 
necessity of competition, we have never 
conceded them a right to reduce their 
charges below the cost of the service 
for which the charge is made.” 

2. “Rates which are not in some de- 
gree compensatory necessarily discrimi- 
nate in favor of the traffic transported 
under such rates and unduly prejudice 
other traffic which must make up the 
loss.” 

3. “Moreover, rules which authorize 
such a service without due compensation 
therefor, based upon the amount of ser- 
vice, fail to recognize the definite rela- 
tionship between service and compensa- 
tion which, in the public interest, should 
characterize the business of common car- 
riers.” 
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4. “The primary duty of a carrier is 
to carry. And it is not the duty of a 
carrier, as such, to furnish storage be- 
yond the reasonable time necessary for 
unloading or removal. Any rule which 
permits the shipper to use valuable fa- 
cilities of the carrier for unlimited 
periods, while seeking to find markets 
for the goods stored or while awaiting 
convenience of the consumer, is not a 
proper rule, and the practice, as com- 
plainant charges, is beyond the functions 
of a common carrier.” 

Mr. Ames continued: 

“The principles stated in that case are 
applicable in every respect to the situ- 
ation which you have here.” 

Mr. Ames said the barge line argu- 
ment that the Commission had no power 
to fix a minimum rate on water-rail traf- 
fic was not governing. 

“I do not agree that the limitation 
placed upon you in connection with mini- 
mum rates for rail and water movement 
is sufficient to immunize the barge line 
from any violation of the Act it may 
care to commit,” Mr. Ames said. “The 
exercise of the minimum rate power is 
designed to correct situations growing 
out of ruinous rate wars and the like. 
But the grant of a transportation service 
at no charge whatsoever or at less than 
a reasonable charge is clearly a viola- 
tion of sections 1 and 3 of the Act, 
wholly irrespective of the minimum rate 
provision.” 

Mr. Belnap described the complaint 
of the A. W. A. as a “private quarrel” 
between the warehousemen and the barge 
line and declared the warehousemen 
could not come before the Commission 
and complain when there was no privity 
between them and the carrier. 

He declared the Commission lacked 
power to establish a minimum rate when 
barge-rail traffic was involved. 

“Even if our charge is inadequate, the 
Commission can make no order increas- 
ing it,” Mr. Belnap said. 

He said, however, that the 25-cent. 
charge more than covered the labor 
charge. He said the barge line would 
be compelled to pay $72,000 a year rent 
for its terminal properties at Memphis 
even if no sugar were stored there, for it 
must take the terminal as a whole or 
not at all. 





Unemployed? 





A No-Cost 


Service 


Any storage executive or employee who is out of a job during this period of de- 
pression, or who is threatened with loss of his position, or who desires to make an 
advantageous change, may, without cost, insert a “Position Wanted” advertise- 
ment in Distribution and Warehousing. 

Warehouse organizations with positions to fill may insert “Help Wanted” 
notices, also without cost. 


Such “ads” will be “blind” ones. 


Correspondence will be kept confidential. 


Send your advertisement to Distribution and Warehousing, 249 West 39th Street, 


New York City. 
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A Gentleman 


trom Japan 


Looks at Warehousing 


General Business Manager, Mitsubishi Warehouse Co., Ltd., 


AREHOUSING business in the 
\W Orient, especially in Japan, de- 

veloped quickly on a much larger 
scale after the World War stimulated 
by the increase of overseas trade at the 
time of post-war prosperity. Therefore, 
the development of harbors and ports 
and the construction of terminals in 
Japan were a natural outcome. Due to 
this, the present warehousing facilities 
and the equipment used in Japan are 
most modern and it can be said that they 
are the equal of those in the United 
States and Europe. 

However, due to the business depres- 
sion now prevailing throughout the 
world, the warehouse companies in 
Japan, as in other countries, are suffer- 
ing from a lack of business, which has 
brought about keen competition among 
them in their efforts to maintain or in- 
crease volume. 

Recognizing that reckless competition 
in the end will mean destruction of the 
entire warehousing system, some of the 
more enterprising warehouse companies 
have now arrived at an agreement to 
cooperate closely with one another 
toward the promotion of their mutual 
interests. 

Although the warehouses along the 
seaboard have made a most remarkable 
development because of activities in the 
export and import field, the inland 
warehouses have not kept pace with the 
seaboard progress. This in a sense may 
be attributed to the fact that Japanese 
commercial firms and the residents of 
the large cities have in the past fol- 
lowed the practice of keeping their prop- 
erties in their own warehouses or in 
special storage places in their dwellings. 
Therefore there was little occasion for 
them to intrvst their property to public 
warehouses. 


After the Earthquake 


The destruction of a greater part of 
Tokio and Yokohama by the great earth- 
quake in 1923 brought about a big 
change. Reconstruction was planned 
under the great influence of methods 
and customs of the United States, 
with natural consequence that’ the 
former methods and even the mode of 
living also were changed. It might, in 
fact, be said that the method of living 
of city people in Japan has become more 
practical than the medieval ways of the 
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Japanese when more attention was paid 
to taste than to convenience. There- 
fore, today the Japanese people no 
longer build their homes with many un- 
necessary rooms in which to store their 
furniture and household effects as each 
season of the year dictates. This, then, 
can be said to be one reason why mod- 
ern public warehouses were suddenly 
needed in Tokio and other large Jap- 
anese cities. 

When the writer came to the United 
States he noticed the very remarkable 
development of general merchandise 
warehouses, but what surprised him 
most of all was the highly developed 
household good warehouse. The storing 
of rugs, carpets, furs, pianos, clothing, 
and furniture in the United States 
seems to be beyond improvement. The 
special equipment for fumigation and 
cold storage is particularly remarkable. 
He noticed that although there was 
much empty space in general merchan- 
dise warehouses, no such condition pre- 
vailed in the public household goods 
warehouses. He especially noted that 
the household goods warehouses con- 
tained many pianos, and was given to 
understand that the great number of 
pianos in storage was due to the popu- 
larity of the radio, which in a large 
measure had driven the piano from the 
homes of many American families. He 
learned that in some instances these 
pianos were kept in dead storage, the 
owners apparently having stopped the 
payment of storage fees, with the re- 
sult that the warehouse companies were 
forced to dispose of the unclaimed pianos 
at auction sales. 

In Japan a piano is still a most popu- 
lar musical instrument and most families 
are anxious to possess one. Therefore 
if the American warehouses can make 
some arrangement with Japanese ware- 
houses, it might be possible to find a 
market for these old pianos in the 
Orient. This is merely given as an ex- 
ample as to how American warehouse 
companies can establish a cooperative 
connection with Japanese warehouse 
companies. Likewise, Japanese ware- 
house companies in cooperation with 
American warehouse companies such as 
Bush Terminal will, in the writer’s 
opinion, greatly help the promotion of 
commerce between the two countries. 
The writer personally as well as his com- 
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Tokio 


pany would be willing to undertake such 
a plan of cooperation with American 
warehouse companies. 

As mentioned, at the present time the 
modernizing activities of Japanese ware- 
house companies is now centered on in- 
land city warehouses, whereas in the 
past more attention was paid to seaport 
warehouses. Warehouses in Japan are 
now not only actually storing merchan- 
dise but are also paying considerable 
attention to the distribution of com- 
modities. Therefore a good number of 
the warehouses are now equipped with 
the latest equipment developed in the 
United States for rendering special ser- 
vices, such as transfer and delivery sys- 
tems. The new merchandise warehouse 
which Mitsubishi Soko Kaisha built in 
the commercial center of Tokio also has 
a large showroom in which they are 
handling the sale of commodities. This 
is an example of the highly developed 
state of warehousing business in Japan 
today, and American merchants inter- 
ested in expanding their business in 
Japan will have no difficulty in finding 
reliable warehouse companies to aid 
them. 

The writer has made a tour of the 
United States and Canada, visiting 
many warehousemen and looking over 
the latest type of equipment in use. The 
benefits of this trip will be of great 
help toward planning for the future in 
Japan. It is the writer’s desire that 
Japanese warehouse companies will co- 
operate with their American warehouse 
friends, and vice versa, for the purpose 
of promoting their mutual interests. 





Toledo Firm Expands 


The Mano R. Lee Cartage Co., West 
Toledo, Ohio, has leased the buildings 
at 718-726 Phillips Avenue and will oc- 
cupy it for storage of household goods, 
pianos and merchandise. Ralph L. Al- 
hein, formerly secretary of the West 
Toledo Commerce Club, has been placed 
in charge of operations. 





City Co. in New Home 


The City Transfer & Storage Co., 
Long Beach, Cal., has removed from 140 
Pacific Avenue to new quarters at West 
Fifth Street and Golden Avenue. 





New Container for Sh 


Household Goods by Rail 


dling was demonstrated recently 

before a group of railroad men 
and shippers in Chicago. This exhibi- 
tion attracted attention because it 
showed the handling of a loaded con- 
tainer without the use of any overhead 
crane equipment. This ease of han- 
dling results from the use of a new 
type of wheel built into the container. 
When in transit on truck or flat car, the 
container rests directly on the platform 
or floor; the wheels are concealed in the 
four corners of the container. These 
wheels are the invention of George R. 
Meyercord, former president of the IIli- 
nois Manufacturers Association. 

The container is lifted on its wheels 
by means of compressed air supplied 
from the truck. The lifting operation is 
accomplished in five seconds by an air 
pressure of 70 to 80 pounds. In case 
of emergency, the container can be lifted 
in half a minute by using an ordinary 
tire pump. There are eight wheels. One 
set is permanently aligned at right 
angles to the other, so that the container 
can be moved in either direction. One 
of the accompanying illustrations shows 
the transfer of this container to and 
from the flat car and on to the loading 
platform. 

The container was demonstrated in 
conjunction with a special motor truck 
developed by the International Harvester 
Co. This truck consists of a standard 
chassis upon which is mounted power 
take-offs for the purpose of raising or 
lowering the truck platform. In addi- 
tion, there is a power-driven capstan 


NEW METHOD of freight han- 


and a small air compressor with storage 
tank. 

Important features of this truck and 
container equipment are as follows: 

1. Containers are transported on 
standard flat cars. Practically all 
weatherproof containers now in use re- 
quire special rolling stock. 

2. The truck and one operator handle 
the transfer of the container—overhead 
crane and crew are not necessary. 

3. Container is anchored to flat car 


_ by means of shock absorption device 





Container being unloaded by 
gravity, into shipping room 


which reduces damage from rough han- 
dling. 

4, Container is interchangeable among 
all railroads. 

At present the railroads are required 
not only to invest in the containers, but 
also to buy or build special cars for 
transporting them. This new container 
was designed primarily to be used in 
conjunction with the present equipment. 
On Class I railroads, there are approxi- 
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mately 100,000 flat cars. It has been 
pointed out that railroads can use any 
of these flat cars for transporting this 
type of container. 

One important feature is comparative 
ease of handling. The complete operat- 
ing cycle from the time the truck draws 
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up to the flat car until the time it moves Ff 


away with the container load is only 
three to four minutes. Moreover, op- 
erator is able to handle the container 
alone. This, of course, is to be contrasted 
with crane-handled containers which re- 
quire an expensive gantry crane with 
crew. This container is transferable to 
the motor truck on any narrow team 
truck or siding; it can serve a dozen 


ta 
_ 
* 


¥ 


shippers and thus do the same work now & 


performed by thirteen overhead cranes 
and crews. 


Eliminating Damage 


There has been a consistent effort on 
the part of railroads to reduce damage 
caused by rough handling. The auto- 
matic coupler and modern switching 
speeds have made this problem exceed- 
ingly difficult. This particular container 
was designed with this in mind. The 
container is anchored to the flat car by 
means of spring hold-down clamps, 
which absorb a large amount of the in- 
pact. Because this effect is not gen- 
erally understood, actual impact records 
were made by the Impact Register Co., 
Champaign, Ill. During these tests, one 
loaded gondola car was smashed into a 
flat car on which the containers were 
carried. Impact registers were mounted 
not only on the floors of the cars them- 
selves, but also inside the containers. 
As a_ general thing, the hold-down 
clamps absorbed approximately 50 per 
























































a aS cent of the impact. That means, for 
IMPACT RECORDS example, that a car being hit at a speed 
of 8 miles an hour transmits a shock 
VIII 
Vertical 
II! IV , VI nooangent 
Il Shift Impact ‘ontainer in Inches i ae 
I Smash of on Records | Absorp- TABLE NO. 2 
Test | Speed | Container Car in tion VII taal pe ee ee ; 
No. | M.P.H. | on Car Zones |Container| Zones M.P.H.| Up | Down SIZES OF CONTAINERS 
2 54” 2.1 1.8 0.3 “as iets anclel cr Pee: eae 
: :. Yj 99 21 0.1 0 2 0.10 | 0.35 Specification No. 7718 Specification No. 74 29 
3 6.2 YX 2.8 925 0.3 0.6 0.30 | 0.50 304 Cu. Ft. Container 493 Cu. Ft. Container 
4 fe 546 3.1 2.32 0.9 1.8 0.40 | 1.30 I a a, oF 9’ 6” 
Ge aa Soa ie oi ee a Oe ro 9’ 114” 
i ee AS 6’ 0” re 
CONTAINER CAR REVERSE END FOR END EE eT Sep ae 5’ 71%” , or 
Height, bottom of jacks to eaves..... 7’ 5386” 7’ 536” 
Height, bottom of jacks to roof ridge. 7’ 11%” 7’ 11%” 
5 8.1 1 14” 3.7 1.4 2.3 4.6 0.30 | 2.00 Height, inside from floor to eaves..... 7’ 2%” 7’ 2%” 
fi 9.3 546 4.9 2.6 2.3 4.6 | 0.30 | 2. Door opening—height............... 5’ 10%” 5’ 101%" 
7 5.8 4 2.0 1.4 0.6 1.2 0.02 | 0.75 Door opening—width............... ye ad 
~ 7 a 34 2.25 1.45 0.8 1.6 0.25 | 0.57 ET SENS a a a ee 1760 lb. 2280 Ib. 
9 8.4 34 4.2 2.3 1.9 3.8 0.42 | 1.10 5 _ Serer 304 cu. ft. 493 cu. ft. 
10 7.9 ' 2.9 - 0.8 1.6 oatoa ets fC eee eee 10,000 Ib. 10,000 Ib. 
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Left, railway and traffic executives at Chicago demonstration of the new shipping container. 
on a standard flat car; total weight of units and car is less than that of box car of equal capacity. 


effect of only 4 miles an hour to the 
eargo inside of the container. Such 
shock insulation is startling and is broad 
enough to change the entire picture as 
far as rough handling is concerned. 
These results are tabulated in the ac- 
companying table, No. 1. It should be 
pointed out that almost all present con- 
tainers are rigidly anchored to the car, 
so that the amount of impact absorption 
is solely due to the draft gear which 
goes solid at speeds of 6 m.p.h. or over. 
This new container, on the other hand, 
performs a service of not only trans- 
porting the goods, but gives them added 
protection in transit. 

This container, because it does not call 
for any special rolling stock, is inter- 
changeable among all roads. It can be 
loaded on any flat car that is in good 
condition. Sizes of containers have been 
designed so that four of the larger con- 
tainers and six of the smaller can be 
placed on a forty-foot car. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its recent 
report on containers has pointed out the 
absolute necessity of providing contain- 
ers which will be interchangeable among 
all lines. This container can be trans- 
ported on any standard gage railroad 
that has flat cars. The sizes of the two 
standard containers are given in Table 
No. 2. 

Because of these features, it is felt 
that this container is particularly adapt- 
able for the transportation of household 
goods. It should be pointed out also that 
the container is of such height and width 
that it can be moved on State highways. 
It should be noted also that the door 
opening is 5 feet wide, as contrasted 
with the usual 3%-foot width. 


Made of Haskelite 


In addition, the container is built com- 
pletely of Haskelite plywood, which has 
a far greater insulation value than does 
sheet metal. It also has a greater abil- 
ity to absorb shocks or impacts. This 
was graphically illustrated at one of the 
demonstrations where a_ 100-pound 


— accompanying article 
_is a timely and important 
contribution to the discussion 
of development of containers 
adaptable for transportation 
of household goods by rail. 
This new container, built 
completely of Haskelite ply- 
wood, by the Mount Vernon 
(ill.) Manufacturing Co., is 
interchangeable among all 
railroads which have flat cars, 
and is of such height and 
width that it can be moved 
on trucks on State highways. 





weight was dropped from a height of 
24 inches onto a two-foot square of %- 
inch Haskelite. The Haskelite sample, 
supported at all four edges, did not 
suffer any damage except slight surface 
markings from the falling weight. Six- 
teen gage steel, given the same test, 
was dented and buckled beyond repair. 
The weight of the 16 gage steel was 10 
pounds, while the weight of the Has- 
kelite was 8% pounds. 

This reduction in weight as compared 
with steel is reflected in the comparative- 
ly light weight of this container. For 
example, the larger. Haskelite container, 
having a capacity of 493 cubic feet, 
weighs only 2280 pounds. This is to 
be compared with a steel container of 
approximately 10 per cent less capacity 
but weighing 3000 pounds. In other 
words, the steel container weighs ap- 
proximately one-third more than the 
Haskelite. This is a point of particular 
interest to the shippers of household 
goods. These containers are being built 
by the Mount Vernon Car Manufactur- 
ing Co., Mount Vernon, Ill. Trucks are 
manufactured by the International Har- 
vester Co. of America. 

As evidence of the railroad interest, 
it should be pointed out that there were 
present at these demonstrations a num- 
ber of railroad officers, including presi- 


Right, loaded containers 


dents, vice-presidents, engineers and 
traffic men. Henry Reimers, Chicago, 
executive secretary of the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association, was 
present at a similar demonstration held 
at Mount Vernon, which attracted many 
railroad men and shippers. 

Plans are in progress for the institu- 
tion of this container service between 
several important centers. 


Lincoln Union’s Financing 


Terms under which the new Union 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Lincoln, Neb., 
is to be financed have been filed with 
the State register of deeds. Through 
an agreement with the First Trust Co., 
the Union Terminal gives a mortgage to 
the trust company for $175,000 and 
issues, with the financing thus provided, 
$175,000 of first mortgage real estate gold 
bonds in $500 and $1,000 denominations. 
The bonds are to bear 5% per cent in- 
terest annually, payable in semi-annual 
installments on May 1 and Nov. 1. 


Blocker Firm Reorganizes 


The Blocker Transfer & Storage Co., 
St. Petersburg, Fla., has been reorgan- 
ized. John C. Blocker, county attorney, 
is now president, succeeding the late A. 
T. Blocker, who established the firm in 
1900. William Crawford is general man- 
ager, succeeding W. S. Burgess, resigned. 
C. H. Kramer is vice-president and Hat- 
tie D. Blocker is treasurer. Mr. Craw- 
ford is secretary as well as manager. 


Tennessee Blaze 


Fire on Oct. 30 wrecked the garage of 
the Bonded Warehouse Co. on South 
Garden Street, Columbia, Tenn., de- 
stroying about forty cars and trucks and 
damaging fifteen others. 





Law of Warehouse Receipts 


and Contracts 


discussion have arisen from time 

to time on the subject of validity 
of sales of warehouse receipts. Therefore 
it is important to know that any person 
who purchases negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipts, or otherwise obtains legal pos- 
session of them, may sell or pledge them 
and the purchaser actually is the legal 
owner of the goods represented by the 
receipts. 

It is well known that a bona fide holder 
of a negotiable warehouse receipts may 
demand and receive possession of the 
goods represented by the receipt. How- 
ever, if it is shown that the warehouse 
receipt contains any clause or statement 
which puts the purchaser of the receipt 
on notice that the seller is not the legal 
owner of the goods, then the purchaser 
is not a bona fide holder. 

For instance, in Orvis Bros. & Co. v. 
Mobley, 156 S. E. 894, a cotton firm re- 
ceived cotton from its owner and stored 
it in a warehouse, receiving a negotiable 
receipt having printed thereon the fol- 
lowing clause: 

“The undersigned hereby certifies, of 
the date stated, that he is the owner or 
authorized agent of the owner of the 
cotton covered by this receipt; and that, 
other than the warehouseman’s lien evi- 
denced on the face of this receipt and 
the following, there are no liens, mort- 
gages, or other encumbrances on said 
cotton.” 

This clause was signed by the cotton 
firm. The latter pledged the receipt to 
a cotton broker. Litigation developed 
when the owner of the cotton attempted 
to recover its possession. The cotton 
company was not authorized to store the 
cotton with the warehouse, and its taking 
possession of the cotton and moving it 
to the warehouse, and storing it in its 
own name, were without the knowledge 
or consent of the owner of the cotton. 
This act was a willful and deliberate 
breach of trust and conversion of the 
cotton, as expressed by the Court. 

The cotton broker contended he was 
entitled to possession of the cotton be- 
cause he was a bona fide holder of a ne- 
gotiable warehouse receipt. 

However, it is interesting to observe 
that the higher Court held the owner of 
the cotton entitled to its possession, say- 
ing: 

“We are aware of the rule which 
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makes a warehouse receipt a negoitable 
instrument. And also the rule 
that a bona fide purchaser of a negoti- 
able paper not dishonored, or of money 
or bank bills or other recognized cur- 
rency, will be protected, though the seller 
had none. . . . It will be observed 
from reading the statement of owner- 
ship and encumbrances that 
Nesbitt-Williams Cotton Company cer- 
tifies that it ‘is the owner or authorized 
agent of the owner of the cotton covered 
by this receipt, and that then the ware- 
houseman’s lien evidenced on the face of 
this receipt and the following, there are 
no liens, mortgages, or other encum- 
brances on said cotton.’ This receipt 
was sufficient to put the purchaser on 
notice to inquire as to who was the true 
‘owner or authorized agent of the owner 
of the cotton covered by this receipt. 
: In these circumstances the cot- 
ton firm, or company, never had title to 
the cotton, and has no authority to place 
the cotton in the warehouse as its own; 
and, when the cotton broker accepted the 
receipt with the above stipulation in it, 
he was put upon notice that the cotton 
company ‘was owner, or agent of the 
owner.’ But which? If the _ cotton 
broker had used ordinary diligence to 
ascertain the true owner, he would have 
found that the title to the cotton never 
was in the cotton firm, and that it had 
no right to deposit the cotton in a ware- 
house in its own name, and trade the re- 
ceipt for a _ pre-existing debt. 

The doctrine of caveat emptor applies to 
a case like the present. The purchaser 
must ‘beware’ of what he is buying; he 
must ‘look out’ to see whether the title 
to the thing he is buying is in the seller, 
especially where he is put upon notice 
that the seller is either ‘owner or the 
agent of the owner.’ ” 

Obviously, therefore, where a pur- 
chaser accepts warehouse receipts when 
knowing that the person from whom they 
were received had no authority to sell or 
pledge them, then the purchaser does 
not take legal title to either the goods or 
the receipts. 

For example, in the late case of Car- 
nal v. W. B. Thompson & Co., 132 So. 
149, it was disclosed that the owner of 
goods shipped them to a broker named 
Thompson & Co., with written instruc- 
tions and under an agreement that the 
broker would not sell, or otherwise dis- 
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pose of, the goods until ordered to do g0, 
Without authority from the owner of 
the goods the broker pledge the ware. 
house receipts to a bank. 
time these receipts were pledged, the 
broker had submitted to the bank a state. 
ment containing a trial balance on its 
books, showing that it did not own any 
goods. Also, this statement 
that the broker was pledging warehouse 
receipts covering merchandise valued 
greatly in excess of the amount of ad- 
vances made to his customers. 

Later, when litigation developed be- 
tween the bank and the owner of the 
merchandise, the Court held the bank 
not entitled to retain possession of the 
receipts, and said: 

“When the bank received in pledge 
from Thompson and Company the ware- 
house receipts, it at least was bound to 
make inquiry concerning the ownership 
of these receipts and the right of Thomp- 
son and Company to pledge them, be- 
cause the audit and supplemental report 
clearly revealed that Thompson and 
Company was pledging warehouse re- 
ceipts far in excess of amounts of ad- 
vances made by it to its customers, and, 
further, was pledging warehouse receipts 
held for the account of customers to 
whom it had not made any advances 
whatsover. We, therefore, find 
that the bank had sufficient information 
to charge it with notice that these re- 
ceipts did not belong to Thompson and 
Company and were being negotiated in 
breach of its trust and duty to its cus- 
tomers, and therefore the bank is not an 
innocent holder in due course.” 


Valid Contract Completed 


NOTHER important rule is that upon 
L completion of a valid contract of 
sale both parties are bound to fulfill the 
assumed obligations. In other words, 4 
valid purchase of a warehouse receipt, 
from one who has legal title to such re- 
ceipt, entitles the purchaser to dispose 
of the goods without liability to any per- 
son or company. This rule of the law is 
applicable in all instances where fraud, 
deceit or misrepresentation is not in- 
volved in the contract of sale, irrespec- 
tive whether the seller refuses to accept 
payment. 

For illustration, in the late case of 
Parma v. First Nat. Bank of Cameron, 
387 S. W. (2d) 274, it was shown that 4 
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person purchased certain merchandise 
and received warehouse receipts there- 
for. The purchaser gave the seller his 
check in payment for the full value of 
the goods, but the seller failed to deposit 
the check. 

Litigation developed over the validity 
of the sale, and it was contended that 
the sale of the warehouse receipts and 
merchandise was invalid because the 
check was never presented for payment. 
However, it is interesting to observe that 
the higher Court held the sale valid and 
enforceable, and that the purchaser may 
without liability dispose of the goods 
represented by the receipts. This Court 
said: 

“The general rule is that in cash sales 
of personal property, where a check is 
given for the purchase price, the sale is 
only conditional, and title does not pass 
to the purchaser unless and until the 
check is paid. If payment of such check 
is refused, the seller may reclaim his 
property, provided he acts promptly. 
But, in the instant case, payment of the 
check was never refused. Failure to 
present it for payment, or to ascertain 
that it had not been presented, for a 
period of 26 days, was clearly due to the 
negligence of appellant himself. It was 
his duty to examine his bank passbook, 
and he was charged with notice of what 
it disclosed. . . In purchasing the 
drafts with bills of lading attached from 
the Vest Company, the bank was clearly 
an innocent purchaser for value... .” 


The Law of Replevin 


T is well settled law that a person 

who illegally possesses property 
owned by another may be compelled to 
give up such property by a replevin suit 
fled by the true owner. Therefore, a 
person who has legal title to a valid 
warehouse receipt may obtain possession 
of merchandise obtained by another by 
use of an invalid or forged receipt. 

On the other hand it is important to 
know that circumstances may exist under 
which the possessor of goods has a right 
to retain them, although he is not the 
legal owner. Neglect or lack of proof 
may result in the true owner being un- 
able to obtain possession of his goods. 

In Manufacturers v. Baskowitz, 134 
So. 83, it was shown that a manufac- 
turer sold certain merchandise to a 
purchaser. The goods was paid for by 
the purchaser and stacked in the seller’s 
plant. In the course of time the labels 
on the goods were destroyed or removed. 
Later the merchandise was sold and de- 
livered by the manufacturer to a man 
named Baskowitz. 

Later the first purchaser, who actually 
was the legal owner of the goods, filed a 
replevin suit against Baskowitz to re- 
cover possession of the merchandise. 
However, under the circumstances of 
neglect and lack of proof, the Court re- 
fused to permit the original purchaser 
to recover possession of the merchandise, 
and said: 

“The decisive question in this case is 
whether or not the defendant [Basko- 
witz] acted without knowledge of the 
true situation and in good faith when 
he purchased and accepted delivery of 
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the property involved in this suit. The 
bona fides of that transaction is estab- 
lished by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence to the degree of reasonable cer- 
tainty. This is all that the law requires. 
The burden in this case is upon the plain- 
tiff [manufacturer], who has alleged bad 
faith, to prove it.” 


Law of Forgery 


T is well established law that a forged 

warehouse receipt is invalid, and that 
its holder has no legal right to posses- 
sion of the merchandise specfied therein, 
although he may have received the re- 
ceipt in good faith. 

Frequently it is difficult to prove that 
a warehouse receipt actually is a forgery. 
However, in order to sustain a convic- 
tion of forgery it is not necessary that 
the proof be positive, but the person ac- 
cused of the crime may be convicted 
purely on circumstantial evidence. So 
held the higher Court in State v. Hardin, 
300 Pac. 347. 

In this case a person named Hardin 
was accused of forging an endorsement 
on a warehouse receipt. During the 
trial, evidence was offered to show ex- 
clusive possession of the receipts by 
Hardin from the time they were deliv- 
ered to him until delivered to the ware- 
houseman. No other person had an op- 
portunity to forge the name to the re- 
ceipts. 

In view of this testimony the higher 
Court held Hardin guilty of the crime of 
forgery, and said: 

“While it was necessary for the State 
to show that the defendant signed the 
name of Tom Lorenzen to the warehouse 
receipt and that he did so without 
authority and with criminal intent, it 
was not obliged to rely upon direct 
proof. The jury is permitted to draw 
reasonable inferences from facts proven. 
The State was entitled to show by cir- 
cumstantial evidence that defendant 
signed the name of Tom Lorenzen with- 
out authority.” 


Legal Status of Forged Receipt 


CCORDING to the United States 
statutes any person who transfers 
a warehouse receipt or a bill of lading 
warrants its genuineness, unless it con- 
tains a notation to the contrary. Also, 
the law implies that a person who nego- 
tiates a receipt or a bill of lading guar- 
antees (1) that he has a legal right to 
transfer it; (2) that he has knowledge 
of no fact which would impair the va- 
lidity or worth of the bill; (3) that he 
has a right to transfer the title to the 
goods, and the goods are merchantable. 
For instance, in American Nat. Bank 
v. J. Rosenbaum Co., B99 Pac. 447, it was 
disclosed that a person deposited a bill 
of lading as collateral for a loan. Later 
it was discovered that the bill was a 
forgery. In subsequent litigation the 
higher court held the holder of the bill 
entitled to recover its value from the 
original holder of the bill, and stated the 
following important law: 
“A person who negotiates or transfers 
for value a bill by endorsement or de- 
livery, unless a contrary intention ap- 
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pears, warrants (a) that the bill is 
genuine; (b) that he has a legal right 
to transfer it; (c) that he has knowledge 
of no fact which would impair the val- 
idity or worth of the bill; (d) that he 
has a right to transfer the title to the 
goods, and that the goods are merchant- 
able or fit for a particular purpose when- 
ever such warranties would have been 
implied if the contract of the parties 
had been to transfer without a bill the 
goods represented thereby.”’ 


Printed Notice 


i i Courts have many times held 
that one who signs a contract will 
not be heard to say, when enforcement 
is sought, that he did not read it, or that 
he supposed it was different in its terms. 

However, this general rule is not ap- 
plicable when the neglect to read is not 
due to carelessness alone, but was in- 
duced by some stratagem, trick, or arti- 
fice on the part of the one seeking to 
enforce the contract. 

For this reason various Courts have 
held that a notice on a bill of lading, 
warehouse receipt, letterhead, or other 
contract is not binding unless it is in 
bold type and plainly visible. Numerous 
old cases may be cited to substantiate 
this assertion. The latest higher Court 
case on this subject and involving a 
warehouseman is Publication Division of 
International Transp. Ass’n v. Bylenga, 
236 N. W. 771. Although this case does 
not relate to warehouse receipts, it is 
unusually informative. 

The facts of this case are that a ware- 
houseman received a letter from a pub- 
lishing company as follows: 

“We are enclosing) a clipping regard- 
ing your activity which we solicit author- 
ity to rewrite to conform with OUR 
style and method of presentation, pub- 
lishing the same in future issues of the 
warehouse section of this reference work 
should you accept our offer for such 
special representation.” 

Enclosed was an ordinary letterhead 
having in a corner, boxed in by a black 
line and printed in small type, an offer 
to publish the warehouseman’s advertise- 
ment in the directory for two years. 

Below, and where a communication on 
a letterhead would usually begin, was 
printed: 

“The undersigned accepts your offer to 
prepare and publish a revised descrip- 
tion of our activity in the Directory of 
Railways and Steamships, also Ware- 
house Service, to be made up from the 
following data: Classify under City 
of 9? 





A mucilaged slip was then pasted 
thereon, containing an advertisement of 
the warehouseman’s business, consisting 
of six lines, in which its officers were 
named and information given as to con- 
signments to be sent to it for shipment. 
At the bottom of the sheet was a dotted 
line for the warehouseman’s signature 
and the date of mailing. 

The warehouseman signed this letter- 
head and mailed it to the publisher. 
Later a bill was received for $100 and 
the warehouseman refused to pay it. 
The publisher filed suit. While admit- 
ting his signature, the warehouseman 
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testified that he did not read the print- 
ing in the oblique box in the upper hight- 
hand corner; and that he supposed he 
was merely signing a consent that the 
publisher might publish the advertise- 
ment in its directory without charge. 

In holding the warehouseman not 
liable, the Court said: 

“The question presented is whether 
the communication sent to defendant 
[warehouseman] was designedly pre- 
pared by the plaintiff in such a manner 


NEW ORLEANS REMOVALS CASE 


as to cause an ordinary business man to 
affix his signature in the place indicated 


for it without reading the boxed-in 
printed matter in the upper corner 
thereof. In our opinion this question 


should be answered in the affirmative. 
. .« . He _ [warehouseman] | testified 
that he did not examine the upper part 
of the sheet or read what was printed 
thereon. He assumed that a checking 
of the correctness of the advertising 
matter and a consent to its publication 
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were all that-plaintiff required the de. 


fendant to do, and that was the only 


purpose he had in mind when he signe 
it. That there was no meeting of the 
minds of the parties as required to make 
a valid contract is apparent, and the 
stratagem resorted to by plaintiff [pub. 
lishing company] to secure defendant's 
[warehouseman’s] signature relieves the 
defendant of the liability usually attach. 
ing to one who signs an instrument with. 
out ascertaining its true character.” 


Supreme Court Review Denied in 


New Orleans Removals Case 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 

HE United States Supreme Court 

has refused to consider the case of 
August J. Schick v. The City of New 
Orleans, an action brought by Mr. Schick, 
a drayman, to test the constitutionality 
of a New Orleans ordinance requiring 
persons engaged in the business of dray- 
ing, moving or transferring furniture or 
personal effects, other than baggage, to 
report within one day the name of the 
person whose goods were moved and the 
places from which and to which they 
were transferred. 

This action by the Supreme Court 
does not, however, determine the ques- 
tion of constitutionality, nor does it act 
as a bar to future appeal from the same 
ordinance on similar grounds. 

Mr. Schick had applied for certiorari, 
which is an order of the Appellate Court 
addressed to the lower tribunal calling 
for the record of the case upon which 
the appeal is grounded. Applications 
for certiorari are considered by the full 
Court without inquiry into the detailed 
constitutional questions, and if a de- 
cision is reached that it shall issue, the 
Court then takes the appeal under consid- 
eration. If the decision is negative, the 
record of the case is closed, but the 
question of constitutionality remains un- 
determined and subject to review if and 
when there shall come before the Court 
a petition which, in the opinion of the 
judges, makes out sufficient of a prima 
facie case to warrant. 


Can Now Enforce 


Inasmuch as this is a final determina- 
tion of the question involved in the mat- 
ter of this appeal, enforcement of the 
New Orleans ordinance, suspended during 
the pendency of the case, is now possible. 
If the draymen operating in that city 
wish to make another fight on the order, 
they will be required to go through the 
lower Courts and, upon being refused an 
injunction to restrain enforcement of 
the Act, again petition for certiorari, 
varying or strengthening their argu- 
ments. 





The ordinance which was attacked re- 
quires the report to be made to the chief 
of police of New Orleans in writing. A 
penalty of not more than $25 fine or 10 
days in jail is prescribed for violation. 

Mr. Schick protested that the law im- 
poses obligations and expense upon a 
class of citizens for the benefit and pro- 
tection of another class or classes of 
citizens as distinguished from the in- 
terest of the public generally. His com- 
plaint was to the effect that the Act was 
adopted for the benefit of merchants and 
others selling furniture, etc., on de- 
ferred payments, so that they might 
have a more ready check on the location 
of the goods out of their possession on 
chattel mortgages. 

He alleged that such a condition was 
a violation of the constitutional right of 
draymen to the equal protection of the 
law and that it was repugnant to the 
police powers in that it was not a regu- 
lation of business insofar as it related 
to public health, morals or the general 
welfare. 

On this set of facts Mr. Schick asked 
iniunctive remedy in the District Court 
of the United States for the Eastern 
District of Louisiana. When his bill was 
dismissed he excepted and went to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth District, where the de- 
cision of the lower Court was sustained. 

In the latter opinion, the Court di- 
rectly held that police regulations may 
be made in the interest of a class of 
citizens and that it is for the legislative 
branch of the Government to determine 
the question of providing by law for the 
protection of contract or property rights 
of a class or classes of citizens as op- 
posed to the interest of the general pub- 
lic. 

Among the cases cited in support of 
the draymen was one in which a New 
York statute requiring the master of a 
vessel arriving from a foreign port to 
report the name, birthplace and occupa- 
tion of every passenger was held to be 
indefensible as an exercise of the police 
power. 

Some of the alleged weaknesses pointed 
out by the petitioner are: The ordi- 





nance does not attempt to govern the 
business of moving furniture, but of a 
collateral matter; that no report is re- 
quired unless the consignor changes his 
place of abode at the same time; that it 
exempts baggage, a means by which the 
most valuble articles may be _ trans- 
ported; that it provides no means by 
which the correctness of the name given 
the moving van operator can be verified. 

As a concluding argument, the peti- 
tioner declared: 

“We submit that the sole purpose and 
effect of the registry required by the 
ordinance, apart from placing the names 
and addresses of inoffensive and law- 
abiding citizens among police records, is 
to afford to the vendors of wares and 
household goods a list of prospective cus- 
tomers and to enable the merchants do- 
ing an installment business, without re- 
gard to credit rating, a means of fol- 
lowing their clientele at the expense and 
inconvenience of petitioner and others 
engaged in the moving business.” 

—James J. Butler. 


—_—————— 


Manhattan Expands 


The Manhattan Storage & Warehouse 
Co., New York, has purchased the five- 
story structure at 216 East 81st Street, 
on a plot 25.5 by 102.2 feet, between 
Second and Third Avenues. The com- 
pany owns adjoining parcels on 81st and 
80th Streets and now has a combined 
frontage of about 90 feet on Third Ave- 
nue, 225 feet on 80th Street and 127 feet 
on 8lst Street. On this property is lo- 
cated the firm’s fifteen-story warehouse 
at Third and 80th. 


New Bridgeport Firm 


George Schneider has formed the 
North End Van Co., with offices at 228 
Harral Avenue, in Bridgeport, Conn. 
Storage space is provided in the firm’s 
cement block building. The company 
was formerly known as Schneider’s Ex- 
press. 
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TONNAGE 

Per Cent. of 

Floor Space 
Occupied Equivalent Equivalent 
Division and State Received During | No. of Lbs. Delivered on No. of Lbs. 
} per Sq. Ft. Arrival per Sq. Ft. 

| 
Aug. | Sept. Aug Sept. Aug. | Sept. Aug. Sept. Aug. | Sept. 
NEW ENGLAND (Toial) 57.1 | 53.8 | 12,312 | 15,432 9.0; 11.0 4,834 4,004 3.5 2.8 
Vermont and New Hamp..| 78.5 | 91.7 1 169 6.5 3 g Bea Cory: sien ahi 
Massachusetts........... 54.0 | 52.4 8,795 | 11,125 9.6 | 12.1 1,502 1,236 1.6 1.3 
a ee 64.6 | 62.9 1 , 207 936 5.6 4.3 3,122 2,422 | 14.4] 11.2 
ee er eee ee 65.1 | 47.7 2,120 3,202 | 10.4 | 13.4 210 346 1.0 1.5 
MIDDLE ATLAN. (Total) | 62.2 | 63.3 | 95,035 | 89,151 | 13.2 | 12.3 | 13,327 | 16,548 1.8 2.3 
N.Y. Metropolitan Dist. 
Ts is. reese #s.0e¢ 62.7 | 64.1 | 60,790 | 53,989 | 11.4) 10.1 5,433 7,973 1.0 1.5 
sd ass oso 6-0.0% 61.1 | 65.5 | 32,654 | 30,461 | 10.9 | 10.2 4,233 6,002 1.4 2.0 
Manhattan.......... 63.6 | 63.0 7,755 7,174 | 10.6 9.4 167 1,077 0.2 1.4 
Nearby New Jersey...| 64.4 | 62.6 | 16,799 | 12,833 | 11.4 8.7 1,033 894 0.7 0.6 
eS ee 64.6 | 66.4 3,582 en 2 ee eee oe bee as ae ioe 
N.Y., except Met. Dist....| 60.0 | 59.9 | 10,909 | 10,023 | 14.7 | 13.4 4,693 4,812 6.3 6.5 
N.J., except Met. Dist....| 57.0 | 62.6 1,396 1,294 | 17.3 | 16.0 252 236 3.1 2.9 
PORMGVIVEMIG. .. 22. cccees 61.0 | 61.5 | 21,940 | 23,845 | 20.4 | 22.6 2,949 3,527 2.¢ 3.3 
E. NO. CENTRAL (Total) 70.1 | 72.4 | 99,468 |115,900 | 21.8 | 25.2 | 21,953 | 22,214 4.8 4.8 
a it, tea 5 e560 ie 72.1 | 78.9 | 23,278 | 22,205 | 19.9 | 18.9 8,275 9,229 ra 7.9 
ATE en are 77.9 | 75.9 6,823 8,685 | 15.3 | 19.4 2,238 2,133 5.0 4.8 
Illinois, except Chicago....| 75.3 | 76.8 | 11,017 | 11,900 | 47.9 | 51.7 1,742 1 , 897 7.6 8.2 
ee 69.1 | 72.4 | 39,111 | 50,680 | 26.7 | 34.4 3,322 3,579 2.3 2.4 
EERE He Pace 66.2 | 64.0 | 12,942 | 12,733 | 13.9 | 13.5 4,082 2,424 4.4 2.6 
aN A eae 63.5 | 65.3 6,297 9,697 | 20.6 | 29.0 2,294 2,952 7.5 8.8 
W. NO. CENTRAL (Total) | 67.3 | 68.4 | 57,742 | 57,267 | 21.3 | 21.4 | 18,522 | 17,547 6.8 6.5 
Minnesota, except Minne- 

apolis and St. Paul....| 75.8 | 80.6 2,831 4,325 | 33.7 | 51.5 1,214 1,130 | 14.4 | 13.4 
Minneapolis & St. Paul..| 66.8 | 73.5 | 17,801 | 17,416 | 22.9 | 23.7 6, 256 5,568 8.1 7.6 
RE ee oe ws 58.4 | 62.3 6,089 8,492 | 17.9 | 25.0 3,076 3,156 9.0 9.3 
Missouri, except St. Louis.| 71.8 | 69.4 7,521 | 12,006 | 15.9 | 24.6 2,970 2,368 6.3 4.8 
OO” Se 69.2 | 68.3 8,628 3,815 | 18.7 8.3 1,144 1,017 2.5 2.2 
North Dakota........... 61.5 | 59.3 1,850 1,8€8 | 16.9 | 17.1 359 213 3.3 1.9 
South Dakota............ 72.4 | 73.7 916 952 | 11.7 | 12.2 454 479 5.8 6.1 
ERT REE a 65.9 | 61.3 5,295 4,653 | 21.5 | 18.9 1,826 1,976 7.4 8.0 
SSIES EE anes 70.5 | 68.5 6,811 3,740 | 47.0 | 27.3 1,223 1,640 8.5 | 12.0 
SOUTH ATLANTIC (Total)| 62.9 | 63.0 | 29,684 | 37,758 | 18.0 | 22.9 | 10,007 9,734 6.1 5.9 
Maryland and Delaware...| 57.3 | 57.4 | 15,202 | 16,504 | 16.0 | 17.4 , 000 1,775 2.1 1.9 
District of Columbia......| 76.6 | 77.2 , 902 2,137 | 20.1 | 22.6 2,138 1,462 | 22.6 | 15.4 
a 73.5 | 64.3 1,943 2,067 | 14.3 | 15.2 6 691 4.5 §.1 
West Virgimia............ 82.9 | 77.5 1,289 1,206 | 15.7 | 14.7 745 774 9.1 9.4 
North and South Carolina | 60.9 | 61.1 1 , 827 2,480 | 13.3 | 18.0 745 443 5.4 3.2 
Georgia and Florida...... 66.0 | 73.0 7,521 | 13,364 | 30.0 | 53.3 3,773 4,589 | 15.1 | 18.3 
SOUTH CENTRAL (Total) .| 62.9 | 67.2 | 33,446 | 39,073 | 15.4 | 17.8 | 17,021 | 17,035 7.8 7.7 
Kentucky and Tennessee..| 77.9 | 78.4 3.376 3,397 | 10.0 9.8 2,027 1,753 6.0 5.1 
Alabama and Mississippi. .| 80.4 | 80.2 1,617 1,141 8.8 6.3 1,530 1,327 8.4 7.3 
ae ca es ue 69.3 | 69.4 1,720 1,877 | 13.5 | 14.8 1,223 786 9.6 6.7 
a a dia «5 #0 ke 64.1 | 70.0 |; 12,109 | 17,348 | 13.8 | 20.1 8 809 0.9 0.9 
Ne eee as wed 66.4 | 83.4 6,110 6,962 | 43.3 | 51.9 7,147 8,158 | 50.7 | 60.8 
he ees abe kes 55.2 | 59.7 8,514 8,348 | 16.6 | 15.2 4,288 4,202 8.3 7.6 
MOUN. and PAC. (Total) 67.9 | 67.4 | 59,422 | 54,600 | 21.6 | 19.6 | 23,225 | 24,121 8.5 8.7 
Idaho and Wyoming......| 72.6 | 73.4 308 315 9.2 9.8 211 227 6.3 7.1 
ee eas vo aw 74.5 | 77.8 269 1,765 REE £ 337 354 - 7.5 
Arizona and New Mexico..| 66.6 | 70.9 609 515 6.9 5.9 812 665 9.3 7.6 
Ne a a gk eee 54.2 | 52.7 1,805 1,958 | 22.3 | 17.5 94 315 £2 2.8 
I a cece ees s «as 70.5 | 71.5 1,775 1,873 | 13.1 | 14.1 2,038 1,802 | 15.0 | 13.6 
I ss once lao 0 ud 75.5 | 74.3 5,668 5,590 | 22.2) 21. 2,711 2,993 | 10.6 | 11.7 
eh wid 6 a a k's bwin 62.3 | 62.0 | 12,903 | 16,890 | 51.4 | 67.3 9,348 9,976 | 37.3 | 39.8 
RCo nd. Suse soa 6 08 68.0 | 67.0 | 36,085 | 25,694 | 19.4 | 13.8 7,674 7,789 4.1 4.2 
TOTALS FOR UNITED StaTes..| 64.6 | 65.7 |387,109 |409,181 | 17.3 | 18.1 |108,889 !|111,203 49; 4.9 





(1) Because of the importance of this territory, figures are shown separate from the State total. 
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August and September 
Marks More Favorable 


OVERNMENT figures issued on 
(> Nov. 17, and based on reports re- 

ceived by the Department of Com- 
merce, indicate that another upturn has 
begun in merchandise warehouse occu- 
pancy. 

On this past Sept. 30 the average per- 
centage (provisional) was 65.7, as com- 
pared with 65.6 on Aug. 30 and 73.9 on 
July 31. The 63.9 at the end of July was 
the low mark thus far for the year, this 
low level having been reached during 
a recession which began with the first 
month of the year. 

The provisional 65.7 recorded for Sept. 
30 compares with the previous years’ 
corresponding dates as follows: 

1928 1929 1930 
68.4 


1931 
66.1 74.3 a 


_- 


Sept. 30.... bo 


The tonnage fiures in the accom- 
panying August-September table indicate 
that in September a slightly larger per- 
centage of goods entered storage (out of 


total volume received) in the later 
month. 
In September, 520,384 tons (provi- 


sional) arrived at the reporting ware- 
houses; of this volume, 409,181 tons, or 
78.6 per cent, went into storage, the bal- 
ance being delivered on arrival. In Av- 
gust the total arriving volume was 495, 
998 tons, of which 387,109 tons, or 78.0 
per cent, entered storage, the balance 
being delivered on arrival. 

The (provisional) 78.6 for September 
compares as follows with September of 
each of the three preceding years: 
1928 1929 1930 
70.9 74.9 78.7 


1931 


September.. 78.6 


Occupancy 
rMHE September 30th occupancy per- 
centages across four years are as fol- 


lows: 
Occupancy—Sept. 30 








gree anaes meme 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
ab ee po ea 51.2 55.3 ss wos 
Vt.-N. gerry Teer. ee 53.2 91.1 
Massachusetts ....... ee wo S68 Ole 
Conn.-R. I. .......--.-. 52.6 61.0 ... «ns 
Commectiomt ...cccese ; ... 64.9 62.2 
Rhode Island ........ 61.6 47.1 
N. Y. Met. Dist. ... 64.1 84.3 64.0 641 
Co, 53.0 76.9 61.3 65.9 
Manhattan ...... 77.8 88.1 65.8 63.0 
Nearby N. J. and 
ea 415.% 82.2 aa eee 
Pn 2. ee 6 ée en. aes ... 64.5 62.6 
oe a 42.9 66.4 
is aa Ns 6 » oa oe 60 60.2 82.8 ; oes 
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Occupancy—Sept. 3vU 





1928 1929 1930 


70.5 59.9 


N. J. State..... ares 76.4 83.0 
\f State except Met. 
23 pee sheen ... 83.2 62.6 
Pennsylvania ....... 80.0 70.0 66.8 61.5 
Oe cde & oe a ee we 84.1 90.5 80.5 78.9 
» ARB er or 71.9 82.1 70.5 175.9 
SHIMOIS wc cccccccccces 72.9 86.3 — or 
Ill. except Chicago... ... Ss 76.8 
OME ceeetocese 73.5 87.8 82.8 72.4 
WighigaN ..cccccccecce 71.6 Ti. Gi 64.0 
eee 77.6 92.6 62.6 65.3 
Minnesota ... as ¢as 70.6 82.4 
inn. except Mpls. & 
_ St. Paul — ae eT sii nn 80.6 
Mpls. & St. Paul... 70.6 82.9 78.0 73.5 
PE secossoeeeeesve 70.2 70.1 68.9 62.3 
OUTS cescessaseces 75.2 73.2 5 i 
Mo. except St. Louis.. ... ce 689.8 69.4 
PO Pee ee 71.6 78.0 67.0 68.3 
No. & So. Dakota.... 84.3 92.4 aie oi 
North Dakota ........ ine peer 72.0 9.3 
South Dakota ....... eae. * aoe & 
Oe - chs pee ve's 51.3 63.3 59.6 1.3 
MONSAS cocccsccecece §2 82.5 75.6 68.5 
Del.-Md.-D. C. ..----- 52.3 59.0 ae or 
DOM: ¢4666¢4% 660s. 72.1 57.4 
er ere ee ee see «. a tee 
mm & WOe Piles cccss 69.0 71.0 ne aa 
i:  - caae ee oa ee 6 iat @ .-- 80.1 64.38 
Treet ViITMIMIM 2 ccc cee Soa cen) oo eee 
No. & So. Carolina... 64.6 64.3 80.0 61.1 
gl a ee 71.5 78.5 72.1 73.0 
5 75.7 73.5 81.9 78.: 
Di ¢ssecetecrses: Cee tts Gan waa 


INSURANCE 


Occupancy—Sept. 30 





1928 1929 1930 1931 
Ark.-La.-Okla. .....-. 62.8 56.9 rer oor 
a og son ce ae ae 
oo 8 a Os os Ea ree 
ee araen cea: 83 4 
, EAE age ee ee aE 54.6 49.1 70.8 59.4 
Ida.-Wyo.-Mont. ..... 75.3 84.7 oor 
Idaho-Wyoming ..... coe .* 67.7 73.4 
Ee ee awe ~? 80.2 7.8 


Ariz.-Utah-Nevada- 


New Mexico ..... 74.9 76.0 ati all 
Ariz.-New Mex. ..... ok icon 2a. eae 
ole ed ae ae a ee sco) Bet 62S ed 
I iw 63.1 72.6 74.9 71.5 
Washington ......... 67.0 85.3 67.0 74.3 
ES i te ek ee 67.1 68.2 67.2 62.0 
Re as 74.3 78.4 70.7 67.0 
Average for U. S..... 66.1 74.3 68.4 65.% 
Warehouses reporting. 1210 1222 1360 1407 


Tonnage 


as already shown, September’s per- 
+Acentage of volume entering storage, 
out of total arriving, was slightly smaller 
for the 1931 month than in September 
of 1930. By divisions, comparisons 
across four years are: 

Percentage Entering 

Storage- September 


puma 
1928 1929 


——f_ 9“ ——E 


1930 193 


New England ....... 78.9 66.3 72.4 79.4 
Middle Atlantic ...... 78.3 86.6 88.2 84.3 


When Buying Insurance, 


Analyze First! 


IECE-MEAL insurance policies are 

not wise policies. Listening to the 
stories of the policy salesmen as they 
drop into the motor haulage operator’s 
office one by one is an expensive pastime. 
And no one is more willing to admit it 
than a Pacific Coast insurance expert, 
F. B. Cramer, manager of Cass & Jo- 
hansing’s marine and transportation de- 
partment in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Cramer was moved to his observa- 
tions by an article in a recent issue of 
Distribution and Warehousing* quoting 
a leading eastern operator regarding his 
experiences in protecting his equipment. 

The operator said his organization had 
insured everything in sight, buying al- 
most every kind of protection as rapidly 
as it was brought to his attention. Then 
suddenly he came to with a jolt. 

“We had arrived at a point where our 
insurance was costing us too much,” 
he said in Distribution and Warehous- 
ing. “We were spending too much money 
each year, so we made a survey and 
we were able to pull out a lot of dead- 
wood. We came to the conclusion that 
we carried a lot of insurance that we 
actually did not need. That meant about 
$3,000 saving the first year.” 

The eastern operator arrived at the 
same solution Mr. Cramer did—but by 
his own admission it cost him $3,000 a 


*Article “Survey Lops_ $3,000 Off 
Year’s Insurance Costs,’ June issue. 


year to learn of it. That was the survey 
which he might have had at the start 
without cost. Mr. Cramer touched on the 
subject in a communication in the Com- 
mercial News, Los Angeles, addressed to 
haulage operators, and which he later 
elaborated upon. 

“There must be hundreds of operators 
who are in the same situation,” he said. 
“They are either heavily over-insured, 
or under-insured, and are ignorant of 
the fact that a good insurance man can 
probably secure for them better cover- 
ages and more insurance for the price 
they are paying. Any business man 
can take his policies to a reliable insur- 
ance office and ask for a survey and se- 
cure a valuable analysis without cost. 
Such an analysis is part of the service 
which every wide awake insurance man 
now offers to his client or prospective 
customer.” 

Among the things today’s business 
man should look for from the company 
whose insurance policy he takes are 
financial soundness, stability, reputation, 
breadth of protection and real service. 
Broader forms of coverage, which apply 
to all situations, Mr. Cramer says, are 
being considered cheaper in the long run. 

“Today if an assured suffers a loss of 
$5,000 which is not covered by insur- 
ance but which could have been covered 
by the expenditure of an extra $50 in 
premium,” according to Mr. Cramer, “he 


25 


Percentage Entering 
Storage—September 
— ee 


1928 1929 1930 1931 








East North Central.. 86.1 85.9 80.9 83.9 
West North Central.. 70.9 74.7 78.5 16.5 
South Atlantic ...... 46.0 41.7 80.3 79.0 
East South Central.. 79.8 70.9 65.6 59.6 
West South Central... 74.0 67.8 890.8 71.2 
pS ere 48.6 59.5 65.3 65.6 
PE obdeeeeeres ts 67.0 73.4 68.8 69.9 
Entire country ...... 70.9 74.9 78.7 78.6 
Warehouses reporting. 1210 1222 1186 1194 


Comparing this past September’s (pro- 
visional) percentages with those of Au- 
gust, it is found that an advance of 0.6 
per cent was recorded for the entire 
country. Comparisons by divisions: 

Percentage Entering 


Storage—1931 


— 








“sy 


Sept. Change 


Aug. 

New England ........ 71.8 79.4 + 7.6 
Middle Atlantic ...... 87.7 84.3 —3.4 
East North Central... 81.9 83.9 2.0 
West North Central... 75.7 76.5 + 0.8 
South Atlantic ....... 74.8 79.5 + 4.7 
Kast South Central... 58.4 62.6 +1.2 
West South Central... 67.9 71.2 + 3.3 
ES cc cecccseceos 57.7 65.6 + 7.9 
yl ene 73.5 69.9 —3.6 
Entire country ...... 78.0 78.6 0.6 
Warehouses reporting. 1191 1194 


Cramer Advises 


Advance Survey 


will blame his insurance broker for not 
drawing the possibility of such a loss 
to his attention. The insurance man to- 
day studies each risk from every angle, 
and reports his findings in the form of 
a survey, with recommendations. In 
making these recommendations, he will 
keep an eye on premium costs, trying 
to keep these down as low as possible 
and still supply adequate protection. 
Then he leaves it up to the business man 
to judge how much coverage he wishes 
to carry. The latter is then purchasing 
protection with his eyes wide open, and 
not blindly. 

“Haulage operators pay close attention 
to the factors of quality and reputation 
when purchasing equipment, tires, gaso- 
line and oils. First cost is not always 
the deciding factor, and neither should 
it be with insurance. The operator who 
purchases insurance simply because of 
low cost or because the salesmen hap- 
pen to be relatives or lodge brothers, 
is in the same boat as far as protection 
goes as he would be if he bought his sup- 
plies and accessories in the same man- 
ner. And if price is the only basis, he 
will find as in every other case that he 
receives exactly what he paid for. The 
reasonable procedure for the smart op- 
erator is to confine the purchase of his 
insurance to one source, and then hold 
that source responsible 100 per cent.” 





Atlanta Warehouse Solving 
Motor Freight Problem 
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Southeastern Bonded 
Meets Competition 








By J. H. REED 


can do toward establishing a motor freight ter- 

minal and thus forestall warehouse competition 
by “outside” motor trucking interests is being demon- 
strated in Atlanta by the Southeastern Bonded Ware- 
houses. 

The Southeastern is not a new company, for it has 
been in business eight years. Nor is the idea of a motor 
freight terminal entirely new with the firm, of which 
Milner T. LaHatte is president, for it has been operating 
such a terminal for three years. But some of the devel- 
opments which are taking place now are new, and the 
experience of the Georgia company in handling its 
freight terminal may prove interesting and valuable to 
warehouse executives who are considering the motor 
freight terminal problem in other parts of the country. 

When the Southeastern opened its terminal three years 
ago only one motor freight line patronized it. Today 
there are five lines using the terminal—Ardee Motor 
Freight Line, between Atlanta and Montgomery, Ala.; 
the Asheville-Atlanta Motor Freight Lines, between At- 
lanta and Asheville, N. C.; the Chattanooga-Atlanta Mo- 
tor Freight Lines, between Atlanta and Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; the Pace truck lines, between Atlanta and Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; and the Lewis & Holmes Freight Lines, 
the latest to use the terminal, operating between Atlanta 


\ \ [HAT a public merchandise storage organization 


and High Point, N. C. There are now eighteen big 
trucks operating in and out of the Southeastern’s ter- 
minal. 

The development of the terminal has not been an easy 
job for the company. According to Mr. LaHatte it has 
been a case of constant and persistent selection and re- 
jection—elimination of firms which were found to be 
irresponsible or financially incapable of carrying on the 
work and selection of firms with the stability demanded 
of them by the Southeastern. 

It was this factor, indeed, which caused the South- 
eastern Bonded Warehouses to enter the motor freight 
business directly. A motor freight line which had been 
operating to Chattanooga failed, and suspension of its 
service was threatened. Rather than see the service dis- 
continued, the Southeastern opened up its own line, the 
Chattanooga-Atlanta Motor Freight line, with three big 
motor trucks. That was on Jan. 10 last. Four such ve- 
hicles are now being run and another is to be added 
shortly to take care of expending business. 

The Southeastern is not, however, primarily in the 
motor freight business. The forming of its Atlanta- 
Chattanooga unit was an emergency measure to take 
care of a local situation. The company’s intention is to 
cooperate with motor freight lines rather than try to 
dominate them. 





HE manner in which the Southeast- 

ern’s terminal is used, and the way 
in which the motor freight lines are 
charged for this use, present interesting 
angles. 

A flat charge per month is made for 
the use of the terminal to each motor 
freight company. In addition, there is 
a monthly charge for telephone service; 
and if weighing, rating, figuring, billing 
and making manifests or trip sheets, 
labor for loading or unloadin«:: freight, 
and the services of a checker are re- 
quired, a charge is made according to 
the schedule agreed upon. 

In addition to offering the use of the 
terminal, the Southeastern has their own 
fleet of city trucks which deliver a “pick- 
up and delivery” service to shippers and 
receivers of freight throughout the city 
of Atlanta. A sliding scale of rates and 
minimum charves for their pick-up and 
delivery service is in effect. 

How little floor space is required for 
the use of the motor freight terminal 
ean be seen from the fact that only 4000 
square feet of floor space is needed to 
accommodate all five of the lines. 

It is an “in-and-out” system that has 


been developed; practically no goods are 
left in the terminal. 

How this system operates can best be 
seen by citing a few examples. The 
service between Atlanta and Chatta- 
nooga is perhaps the best developed of 
all those leading from the city, so let us 
consider some of its features. 


Bread Deliveries 


The A. & P. Bakery in Atlanta bakes 
bread for all of the A. & P. stores in the 
Southeast. To serve the forty Chatta- 
nooga stores of the company, therefore, a 
truck from the Southeastern Bonded 
Warehouses gathers the freshly-baked 
bread from this bakery at the last pos- 
sible moment. Space has been reserved 
for it on the north-bound truck of the 
Chattanooga-Atlanta Motor Freight 
Lines, and as soon as it has been trans- 
ferred, the truck leaves. By 7.30 the next 
morning it has been delivered to all of 
the forty-odd stores of the A. & P. com- 
pany in Chattanooga. 

This is the sort of service that the 
Southeastern has found to pay; and is 
the sort of service that it demands of 
all lines affiliated with it. 


How this sort of business expands can 
be seen from the fact that Chattanooga 
merchants soon began to demand another 
type of service, this time on fruit and 
vegetables fresh from the big Atlanta 
produce markets. So the truck leaving 
Atlanta on Sunday afternoon, with bread 
for Monday morning delivery in Chatta- 
nooga, completes its load with fresh fruit 
and vegetables, also for Monday morn- 
ing delivery in Chattanooga. 

Another interesting thing that officers 
of the Southeastern have discovered is 
the possibility of developing new trade 
markets. 

Asheville, N. C., for example, used to 
be almost inaccessible to Atlanta mer- 
chants and manufacturers because of 
the difficulties and length of time re- 
quired to reach it by rail. But when the 
Asheville-Atlanta Motor Freight Lines 
got into operation, with the over-night 
service that is characteristic of all lines 
operating out of the Southeastern’s ter- 
minal, it was found that the service beat 
the freight service of the railroads into 
Asheville by thirty-six hours and the ex- 
press service by eight hours! 

The result has been an almost instan- 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


Classification 
Classification ratings of a few of the most commonly shipped 
commodities. The ratings shown here are those fh the packages 
in which the commodities are most commonly shipped. 





| 
Cc | 


Butter, Peanut, in giaap.in boxes 
Ca , in bags, barrels or boxes, crates 
Calendars, in boxes or bundles 


Cantaloupes, in baskets 
Cantaloupes, in barrels, boxes or crates 
rated 





Celery, in bags, barrels or crates 
Cereals, in cartons in boxes 
Cheese, in boxes 
Chocolate, in boxes 
Chewing Gum, in glass in boxes 
Chewing Gum, in cartons in boxes 
Cigarettes, in boxes 

lothing, N. O. L. B. N 


Two Times 


« aah tina oe ai 


Cocoanuts, in bags 

offee, green in single bags 

offee, green in double bags 

offee, Roasted in cans in boexs 

oncrete Mixers, K 

ling Boxes, K. D. in boxes or crates 
n bags 


rn, shelled, i 


on Mattresses, in bales or boxes 
on Piece Goods, in bales or boxes 


verries, in boxes or barr 












Some of the classification and tariff literature issued by motor freight lines using the 
terminal of the Southeastern Bonded Warehouses in Atlanta 


taneous development of business between 
Atlanta and Asheville. 

Indeed, the success of the motor freight 
lines operating out of the Southeastern’s 
terminal has been due, to a large extent, 
to dependable overnight service between 
Atlanta and other “key cities” of the 
Southeast. The runs are all made at 
night, with the afternoons used for pick- 
up service and the mornings devoted to 
delivery service. 

The motor freight lines do an inter- 
state business only. 

There are several reasons for this. 
The chief one, which is local, is that 
freight rates in Georgia are so low as 
practically to eliminate any profit from 
business done intrastate. 

Another and more general reason is 
that there is little profit to be made on 
short hauls, or on hauls in which too 
many stops are involved, according to 
Mr. LaHatte. Too often a truck will 
find itself empty before it has _ well 
started on a run, and operating empty 
trucks is what has ruined many a motor 
freight company. 


Joint Tariff 


The Southeastern recently published 
the first and only joint tariff for the use 
of shippers by motor freight from At- 
lanta to points in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Tennessee and the Carolinas. 

This tariff, which was prepared by W. 
H. Johnson, manager of the motor 
freight terminal and a veteran of both 
the railroad and motor truck business, 
follows the consolidated Southern freight 
rate classification of the railroad lines, 
and is a marvel of simplicity. The same 
rates are charged from city-to-city or on 
a mileage basis as are charged by the 
railroads. And the classification and 
rates have been put up in such a lucid 
way that any shipper can understand 
and follow them. 

The tariff is in loose-leaf form so that 
changes can readily be made and new 
material added, and each shipper signs 
for his copy, giving his name and ad- 


dress, so that all additions can be mailed 
to him. 

How is business secured? 

The Southeastern maintains several 
solicitors in Atlanta and Chattanooga 
who solicit jointly for the several lines, 
though several of the motor freight lines 
have solicitors on their regular payroll. 
If the joint services of one of the ter- 
minal’s solicitor is used, a pro rata 
share of the salary and expense is ar- 
ranged in advance with each motor 
freight line. 

The principal factor in making a suc- 
cess of a motor freight line or series of 
motor freight lines, according to Mr. La- 
Hatte, is always to run on schedule. To 
this end, all motor trucks are inspected 
as they arrive and before they leave. 
And the terminal operates its own 
garage and repair shop to take immedi- 
ate care of any damages or replacements. 
Only experienced mechanics are employed 
as drivers. 

Between each of the “‘key cities” is an 
imaginary dividing line beyond which, 
in the case of a breakdown, the driver 
telephones the nearest city. Emergency 
trucks are kept on hand at the terminal 
at all times, and when a breakdown oc- 
curs that cannot be remedied in four 
hours’ time, an emergency truck is sent 
to take over the load and bring it in. 

All of the new trucks being purchased 
by the lines using the Southeastern’s ter- 
minal are of the semi-trailer type. 

There are two reasons for this. In 
case of a breakdown, the load need not 
be transferred to another truck; while on 
arrival at destination, another tractor 
can be attached to the truck and the re- 
turn trip begins without any loss of 
time. 

Trucks from 2% to 3 tons in capacity 
are used from the terminal, and plans 
are nearing completion to have all of 
the fleets operating from the Southeast- 
ern’s terminal similar in color and de- 
sign, so they can be more readily recog- 
nized by shippers. 

Finally, Mr. LaHatte’s advice to the 


warehouseman wishing to establish a 
motor truck terminal is not to promise 
any so-called express service. 

Many a freight company, he says, has 
failed because it promised more than it 
could deliver. Hence it is far better to 
advertise one’s service as a “daily freight 
service,” “fast and satisfactory” service, 
or “store door delivery” service, and then 
try to give more than one has promised 
to the shipper. 


Soaps and Silks and 
a President’s’ Gift 


ORTY large containers—property 

untouched for more than a quarter 
of a century in the Manhattan Storage 
& Warehouse Co.’s depository at Seventh 
Avenue and 52nd Street, New York City 
—were opened early in November, and 
the contents proved so surprising that 
the New. York press featured them in 
daily news stories. 

The property was that of a woman re- 
cluse in whose two-room apartment in a 
hotel had been found more than a million 
dollars’ worth of cash, bonds and jewelry. 

The contents in the hampers opened 
at the Manhattan warehouse included 
a gold-headed ebony cane which Presi- 
dent James Monroe had presented to the 
recluse’s father-in-law; dozens of bars 
of old soap, yellowed and shrunken and 
with wrapper labels scarcely distinguish- 
able; long bolts of linen toweling; quan- 
tities of string and paper wrappings; 
silks from France, laces from Spain and 
Ireland, glass from Bohemia, and silk 
and satin and velvet dresses from Fifth 
Avenue stores. 


Fresno Blaze 


Six firemen were overcome by cam- 
phor fumes while fighting fire which 
wrecked a warehouse of the Holmes Ex- 
press & Storage Co. at Merced and H 
Streets, Fresno, Cal., on the night of Oct. 
30. The blaze was confined to the stor- 
age building and its garage. The loss 
was estimated at $15,000. 
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Keynote and 
Highlight 


Service ONE OF THIS 
vs. Price MONTH'S news page 

stories tells about a 
New Orleans bonded warehouse 
president and two of his employees 
having been arrested on a charge 
of embezzlement. They were ac- 
cused of substituting inferior cof- 
fee for good coffee in sacks en- 
trusted to their safekeeping for 
storage. 

The Douglas Public Service Cor- 
poration, Inc., another New Or- 
leans warehouse firm, took the op- 
portunity to do a little educating 
of the public. The Douglas or- 
ganization had reprints made of 
the New Orleans Times-Picayune 
account of the arrests, and to this 
reprint the Douglas corporation 
gave broad distribution. Below 
the reprinted story appeared the 
following text: 

“We cannot refrain from giving 
you the opportunity of reading the 
above clipping from one of our 
local newspapers. 

“It is not our desire to rejoice 
over the misfortunes of others. 

“This instance, however, is the 
third of its kind that has occurred 
in New Orleans during the past 
seven years and it is not at all 
peculiar to New Orleans and vi- 
cinity because in other important 
distribution centers in the United 
States similar or worse situations 
have developed. 

“Many of the users of public 
storage facilities overlook entirely 
the question of responsibility, fix- 
ing their attention on price first 
and service second. 

“The words ‘Bonded Warehouse’ 
mean very little because of the very 
large values involved in your stor- 
age and the relatively’ small 
amount of the warehousemen’s 
bond under the law. In Louisiana 
the bond is $25,000. 

“Unless a warehouseman’s finan- 
cial statement, signed by a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant, reflects a 
tangible, concrete responsibility, 
the words ‘Bonded Warehouse’ 
mean nothing. 

“You would not deposit $25,000 
in a bank without first carefully 
examining its statement and the 
moral and financial standing of its 
personnel. 








“Why, then, would you adopt a 
different course in depositing your 
valuable merchandise (which is 
money) in a public warehouse?” 

This is a reputable warehouse 
firm’s sincere effort to stimulate 
business thinking and simultane- 
ously to counter-effect any damage 
done the industry locally through 
publication of a news story set- 
ting forth incidents which con- 
ceivably might reflect on ware- 
housing generally. 

The idea in the text prepared 
by the Douglas corporation is one 
which should be implanted in the 
mind of every rate-shopping traf- 
fic manager. That service and re- 
sponsibility rank ahead of price 
should be obvious, but sometimes it 
takes costly experience to make 
obviousness obvious. 


Also Service RIGHT ALONG 
Without Price the same _ line, 

Don Harner, who 
places the warehouse stocks of the 
Stewart Curtis Packers, Inc., Los 
Angeles, sends us a letter he re- 
ceived from a warehouse company 
doing business in an Atlantic sea- 
board city. Merchandise storage 
executives confronted with rate- 
cutting competition should get a 
real kick out of this letter. It 
reads: 

“Don’t let your business here go 
to others who carry a stock here 
when we will warehouse your 
popular products free until sales 
are made. Inquiries invited.” 

The italics are Don’s, and it may 
be stated that the Stewart Curtis 
traffic representative did not ac- 
cept the invitation to make in- 
quiries. It would be interesting to 
know how many less-experienced 
traffic representatives did accept. 

It may be stated also—and we 
consider it equally important— 
that the warehouse company which 
wrote that letter will not be listed 
in Distribution and Warehousing’s 
1932 Warehouse Directory. List- 
ings are free and we are for free- 
dom of the press as guaranteed in 
the Constitution written by our 
forefathers, but there is a limit. 
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Random Writings 
by the Editor 


THE OTHER 
day we received a 
letter from an ad- 
vertiser who was 
a bit hot under the collar. It 
seems he had sent us some of his 
advertising literature on the 24th 
of the month and had expected us 
to mention it editorially in our fol- 
lowing month’s issue. But that 
issue was already on the press, 
and when he scanned his copy and 
failed to find what he called “free 
publicity”—to which he felt he was 
entitled because of being an ad- 
vertiser—he summoned his stenog- 
rapher and wrote us an indignant 
letter expressing his disappoint- 
ment. And he added that in 1932 
he would not renew his advertising 
contract — “principally because,” 
he explained, “we have felt that 
if your publication can give truck 
manufacturers free publicity, we 
are entitled to the same considera- 
tion.” 

We’re going to pass on to you 
our reply to that advertiser. We 
do this because we think that per- 
haps it will give you, as a reader, 
a true picture of what this maga- 
zine is attempting to do editorially. 
We wrote: 

“In reply to your letter threaten- 
ing to discontinue your advertis- 
ing because we have not given you 
what you call ‘free publicity’ to 
your advertising literature, I am 
going to make a frank effort to 
give you an editorial slant on the 
publishing business. 

“There comes daily to the desk 
of myself, as_ editor, literally 
scores of pieces of ‘publicity’ of all 
types—about trucks, passenger 
cars, trailers, van _ bodies, lift 
trucks, tires, gasoline, fumigants, 
and what not. If we undertook to 
mention them all we’d fill pages 
with them. Our readers would 
soon come to look upon us sus- 
piciously and rightly so, as a ‘pub- 
licity’ sheet and they would lose 
confidence in the character and 
motives of our editorial contents, 
and with loss of reader-confidence 
would come loss of circulation, and 
with loss of circulation there 
would inevitably be a_ lessened 
value for our advertisers. Don’t 
you see that it would be impracti- 


“Publicity” 
and News 
—a Distinction 


housing 
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cal and unintelligent, on our part 
as publishers, to make editorial 
use of all this ‘publicity’ stuff that 
comes in? 

“Believe me, I do not toss this 
‘publicity’ material away without 
examining it. Quite to the con- 
trary, I go through it carefully, 
hoping to find something in it that 
I can legitimately use because it 
is truly constructive and informa- 
tive and therefore of vital reader- 
interest. Unfortunately, only a 
small percentage of it falls within 
this classification. 

“We are not a ‘publicity’ maga- 
zine. The day of the ‘publicity’ 
magazine is past in_ successful 
business journalism. We _ publish 
news—and we select news which 
we judge is important to our 
readers in the hope that they will 
continue to find our editorial con- 
tents really worthwhile. That is 
why our circulation is increasing, 
instead of falling off: our readers 
have reader-confidence in the edi- 
torial contents. It would be abso- 
lutely impossible for us to get such 
reader-confidence if we degener- 
ated into a ‘publicity’ sheet. 

“You say that we give truck 
manufacturers ‘free publicity.’ I 
wish we might convince you that 
you are mistaken. Out of the 
daily grist of ‘publicity’ that comes 
to my desk from the truck manu- 
facturers I select that which I 
think will interest our readers, and 
I throw the rest—reams and reams 
of it—away. 

“A manufacturer’s announce- 
ment of a new model is news, and 
because it is news, we publish it. 
A body manufacturer’s new type 
of van is news. A new type of lift 
truck or other materials handling 
machinery is news. These are all 
new products which our readers 
may want to buy, and so we pass 
on the information. Such infor- 
mation is not ‘publicity.’ 

“You may be interested to know, 
also, that such news-information is 
published regardless of whether 
the maker happens to be advertis- 
ing with us; in other words, we 
divorce our editorial and advertis- 
ing departments completely when 
it comes to the selection of infor- 
mation which we think our readers 
would consider interesting. 

“Regarding your own advertising 
literature, your letter was dated 
the 24th, which means that it was 
too late for us to use anything edi- 
torially in our following issue, as 
that issue was already on the 
presses. Obviously, therefore, it 
was not possible for us to use any- 
thing until a later issue, now in 
process of completion. In this later 
issue we are using an announce- 
ment that you have literature 
which may be had on application 
to your company. We are making 
this announcement not to give your 
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firm ‘publicity’ because you hap- 
pen to be an advertiser, but be- 
cause we believe that many of 
our readers, interested in your 
type of product, might want to 
write you asking for your liter- 
ature. The fact that such liter- 
ature is available is one form of 
news for readers. 

“The editor’s job is made just a 
bit tough when he is picked on for 
not using ‘publicity’ he receives. 
But it happens that this particular 
editor has a distinct dislike for 
‘publicity’ as such. If, in ‘pub- 
licity’ received, there is an item 
of information that should interest 
our readers, that item is culled and 
used; otherwise the ‘publicity’ goes 
to the wastebasket promptly. 

“Any other policy would destroy 
the magazine editorially and then 
you wouldn’t consider Distribution 
and Warehousing WORTH adver- 
tising in.” 

That letter tells our editorial 
story. News is news. Publicity is 
sometimes news and more often it 
is just publicity. When publicity 
is news, we publish it. When pub- 
licity is just publicity without 
news value, we discard it. 

If the subject interests you, as it 
should, study the editorial contents 
some time. A business man is too 
busy to wade through a lot of pub- 
licity gush which is manifestly 
just that and nothing more. He 
buys a business magazine in the 
hope of finding business informa- 
tion, and he is entitled to nothing 
less. 


From Across “CHUB” QUIGLEY, 
the Border secretary of the Ca- 

nadian Storage and 
Transfermen’s Association, notes 
with favor our October announce- 
ment that we are not increasing 
the subscription price to our Cana- 
dian readers as a result of 
Canada’s action in placing a duty 
on American magazines. He 
writes us: 

“T quite agree with your view 
that such tax directed against 
business publications devoted to 
the development of industry and 
to the building of readers’ profits 
is destructive and unintelligent. 

“IT am sure our industry in 
Canada has profited more from the 
service given by your particular 
publication, Distribution and Ware- 
housing, both in an instructive and 
informative way, than through any 
other media issued. I quite agree 
that the Canadian Storage and 
Transfermen’s Association should 
voice protest against the tax and 
am writing our president to this 
effect. 

“In the meantime I am sure all 
readers of your valued publication, 
in our industry in Canada, much 
appreciate the fact that Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing will con- 


tinue to be placed in their hands 
without increase over the present 
subscription price of $3.50 yearly.” 


Playing Along With THE NO- 
the Railroads VEMBER 
lst time- 


table of the Lackawanna Railroad 
contains, on pages 27 and 28, a 
picture of the warehouse of E. W. 
Conklin & Son, a merchandise 
storage firm in Binghamton, N. Y. 
Accompanying text tells something 
regarding the Conklin organiza- 
tion’s location and facilities with 
relation to the Lackawanna’s 
tracks, and urges interested con- 
sultants to write to the Lacka- 
wanna’s industrial agent in New 
York City for further information. 

This is a high type of construc- 
tive publicity and should build 
business for the Conklin company. 
It suggests a thought for ware- 
housemen elsewhere. 

In this instance it cost the 
Conklin warehouse nothing. The 
Lackawanna gets its return if a 
shipper, consulting the time-table 
and seeing picture and text, de- 
cides to store with Conklin, for 
the goods would be apt to arrive 
at the Conklin plant via the Lacka- 
wanna. Thus the Lackawanna 
has a real business motive in giv- 
ing Conklin the time-table space 
without cost. 

Kenneth R. Conklin, operating 
executive, tells us: 

“Here at Binghamton we have 
always had very friendly relations 
with all three railroads and they 
have always cooperated with us in 
every reasonable possible way, and 
we with them.” 

Which is good business. 


Some sad news has arrived at 
the editor’s desk. It reaches us 
from Charles E. Blaine, a Phoenix 
storage executive. We had writ- 
ten Mr. Blaine, as secretary of 
the Arizona Transfermen’s Asso- 
ciation, asking him for a member- 
ship list, in connection with the 
preparation of our 1932 Warehouse 
Directory. Here’s what came back: 

“Replying to yours of the 7th 
inst., kindly be advised that the 
Arizona Transfermen’s Association 
is no longer in existence. It died 
a natural death as a result of the 
existing depression.” 

It would be futile for us to at- 
tempt a sermon on that, but it 
would be intriguing no end to hear 
Sid David or Bill Ford orate on 
the whys and wherefores. Just 
imagine! 


A slash in rates is a slash in 
profits. 
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VIEWPOINT 


Record Keeping 
and the Law 


HILE it is true that any State 

law or city ordinance is void 

which’ discriminates between 
classifications of businesses, yet no law 
is void on the ground that certain busi- 
ness owners are required to perform 
extra labor to maintain and supply rec- 
ords for reasonable purposes. 

For instance, laws are valid and en- 
forceable which require warehousemen, 
and other owners of businesses, to 
maintain records of business transac- 
tions. The latest higher Court case in- 
volving this important point of the law 
is Schick v. City of New Orleans, 49 F. 
(2d) 870. 

In this case it was shown that a city 
enacted an ordinance which required 
warehousemen and other persons en- 
gaged in the business of moving furni- 
ture to maintain a record of the names 
of the persons whose furniture was 
moved and, also, the location to which 
the furniture was moved, together with 
other similar information. The law stip- 
ulated that this information should be 
given to the chief of police not later 
than one day after the furniture was 
transported. 

A warehouseman filed suit against the 
city on the contention that such law is 
void because it violates the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Amendments of the Con- 
stitution of the United States by im- 
posing additional labor on warehouse- 
men to obtain information and to make 
reports without compensation under pen- 
alty of fine for failing to do so. 

Notwithstanding this argument the 
higher Court held the law valid and 
enforceable, and stated the following im- 
portant law: 

“The ordinance in question requires 
nothing of the appellant [warehouse- 
man] except that, when he shall haul 
or move, or cause to be hauled or moved, 
household goods or personal effects other 
than baggage of any person in the city, 
which person is changing the place of 
his or her abode, he make report there- 
of to the chief of police within a pre- 
scribed time and on a prescribed form 
or blank, furnished at the expense of 
the city, to be filled in by one making 
such report. . . . Such a report as the 
ordinance in question provides for may 
be a means of preventing the successful 
concealment of household goods or per- 
sonal effects stolen or fraudulently ob- 
tained or intended to be fraudulently 
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concealed. .. 


the police power.” 


Auction Law 


Held Valid 


ENERALLY gpeaking, any license or 
other law regulating the sale of 


merchandise is valid and enforceable 
if its terms are not unduly oppressive. 
This rule is applicable to all laws and 
regulations pertaining to the sale of 
goods. 

For example in Adams v. Isler, 134 
So. 535, a State law was adjudicated 
which provides that “no person, firm 
or corporation shall offer for sale or 
sell at public auction any article . 





Your Legal Problems 


R. PARKER answers le- 

gal questions on ware- 
housing, transfer and auto- 
motive affairs. 

There is no charge for this 
service. 

Write us your problems. 
Publication of inquiries and 
replies gives worth-while in- 
formation to you and to your 
fellows in business. 





unless at the time of the sale there is 
securely attached to each article a tag 
or other label upon which shall be plain- 
ly written or printed detailed informa- 
tion of the article.” 

The validity of this law was contested 
on the ground that it was unreasonable. 
This Court said: 

“We may say that it does not con- 
vincingly appear that an ordinance of 
this general character, properly adopted 
and published, and not unreasonable in 
its general application to established and 
permanent merchants of the city, is 
wholly beyond the lawful powers of the 
city. . . On the contrary, ordinances 
similar to the one here before the Court 
have been generally sustained as a valid 
exercise of the general municipal police 
power in other jurisdictions.” 


. The business of moving 
household goods or personal effects is 
subject to reasonable regulations under 
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By 
LEO T. PARKER 


Contract Against 
Negligence 


HERE the relation of bailor ani 
mutual benefit § 


bailee for hire or 
subsists, it devolves on the bailee t 


use ordinary care and diligence in thf 
safeguarding of the bailor’s property,§ 


If it is lost through a failure to observe 
such duty, he is answerable; but, of 
course, he is not responsible for any 
losses not occasioned by the ordinary 
negligence of himself or his servants 

On the other hand, the fact that a 
bailor, or owner of goods, signs a con- 
tract relieving the bailee from liability 
for loss or damage to merchandise will 
not relieve the bailee if his negligence 
resulted in the loss. 

For illustration, in Woodward v. Royal 
Co., 143 So. 448, a bailee negligently 
stacked rugs in a pile for several days 
during which period moths ate holes in 
the rugs. 

The owner sued to recover the value 
of the rugs and the bailee attempted to 
avoid liability by introducing a contract 
signed by the owner in which the latter 
absolutely relieved the bailee from lia- 
bility for damage to the rugs. It is im- 
portant to know that the higher Court 
held the bailee liable, stating the follow- 
ing important law: 

“The special defense that liability for 
damage by moths has been specifically 
stipulated against must yield to what we 
consider sufficient proof that the moth 
infestation resulted from the failure of 
defendant [bailee] to properly and sea- 
sonably care for the rugs. Such a stip- 
ulation cannot be permitted to have the 
effect of releasing from liability a bailee 
whose negligence causes such damage. 
The purpose of such a stipulation is to 
relieve him from liability for results set 
forth if caused by circumstances beyond 
his reasonable ability to control.” 


Misbranding of 
Food Products 


y AmtOUs Courts have held that Con- 
gress and State Legislatures may en- 
act valid and restrictive laws for the 
protection of the people in general. Such 
laws may require manufacturers, <eal- 
ers and distributors of food products to 
stamp each package for information of 
purchasers as to the correct weight and 
the name or number of articles contained 
therein. However, it is important to 
know that a law of this nature is in 
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valid and unenforceable if it is unrea- 
sonable or discriminatory or if its en- 
forcement is left to the discretion of 
public officials. 

For instance, in the recent case of 
United States v. Shreveport Co., 46 F. 
(2d) 354, it was shown that a United 
States law, after declaring that sacks 
or packages containing articles of food 
shall have the net weight or measure 
plainly stamped thereon, provides as fol- 
lows: 

“Reasonable variations shall be per- 
mitted, and tolerances and also exemp- 
tions as to small packages shall be es- 
tablished by rules and regulations made 
in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3 of this title.” 

Suit was filed against a company, and 
it was charged that each sack of the 
product was branded as containing “100 
lbs. net,” whereas in truth some con- 
tained not more than 85 pounds net, and 
that the average was about 96 pounds. 

The accused person contended that the 
foregoing law violates articles 1, 2 and 3 
of the Federal Constitution because it 
attempts to grant legislative powers to 
the judiciary and to the executive de- 
partments of the Government, and that 
it violates the Sixth Amendment because 
it is too indefinite and sets up no ascer- 
tainable standard of built. In uphold- 
ing this Contention, the Court said: 

“T have no doubt that Congress has 
the power, for the protection of the pub- 
lic, to require that packages containing 
articles of food shall have stamped there- 
on the correct weight or number, and 
that the dealer, without having any 
fraudulent or criminal purpose, may, in 
an extensive business, be unable to com- 
ply exactly in each instance with this re- 
quirement. However under the 
quoted provision of the Act, its violation, 
in large measure, is left either to the 
discretion of the enforcing department 
in making the rules or regulations, or 
to the judgment of the Court and jury 
in each instance as to what is reason- 
able. This might vary according to the 
views of the particular tribunal, and the 
dealer could never know whether he was 
violating the law or not until he was 
brought into Court. For these reasons, 
I believe the asserted ground of uncon- 
stitutionality under the Sixth Amend- 
ment is well founded.” 


Contract Not to Engage 
in Business Held Valid 


T is well established law that any 

reasonable contract by the terms of 
which a seller of a business agrees not 
to engage in a competitive business is 
valid and enforceable. The latest higher 
Court case involving this important 
point of the law is Colton v. Duvall, 237 
N. W. 48. 

In this instance, it was shown that 
the owner of motor trucks, operating a 
freight business in a city, sold his 
trucks to a man named Kenneth Colton 
and made and delivered to him a list of 
local customers. Below the list he 
wrote over his own signature, “I have 
sold my business to Kenneth Colton and 
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my good will.” Also, it was proved that 
the seller agreed verbally no to engage 
in a competing business. 

The seller left the city for a short 
time and then returned and engaged in 
local freight-handling business in com- 
petition with the purchaser, soliciting 
customers whose names were on the list 
delivered by him to the purchaser when 
he sold the truck, business and good will. 

Colton filed suit against the seller and 
asked the Court for an injunction to re- 
strain him from continuing in the com- 
peting business. Although the lower 
Court held the purchaser not entitled 
to a verdict, the higher Court reversed 
this decision and said: 

“The consideration paid for the truck, 
the business and good will was suffi- 
cient. No further consideration was nec- 
essary to support the sale and transfer 
of good will. . . Though it is some- 
times said contracts in restraint of trade 
are void as against public policy . 
public policy requires when a man has 
created a business which he wants to 
sell he should have the right to sell it in 
the most advantageous way and to pre- 
clude himself from re-engaging in busi- 
ness directly competitive with that sold. 

. The rule is that contracts of this 
nature will be enforced in equity where 
the restraint is only partial and is lim- 
ited to a particular place. . There 
was an implied covenant on the sale of 
the good will of the business by defend- 
ant that he would not solicit the custom 
which was paid for and parted with. 
It was a fraud to sell that which he did 
not mean the purchaser to have; to 
pocket the paid price and attempt to re- 
capture the thing sold.” 


When an Employee 
Is Personally Liable 


Yaar Courts have held that any 
person who directly assumes an ob- 
ligation is liable thereon. This rule of 
the law is particularly applicable with 
respect to an agent or employee who 
orders work performed for his employer. 

One rule of the established law is 
that a contract of suretyship is not valid 
unless it is in writing. In other words, 
a statement “I will pay for this work 
if Mr. A does not pay for it” is a surety- 
ship obligation which is not valid and 
enforceable unless it is in writing. 

On the other hand, if the same man 
verbally states “Perform this work for 
Mr. A and I shall pay the bill’—tthis is 
a personal obligation and he is liable 
for payment irrespective whether he as- 
sumes the obligation verbally or in writ- 
ing. 

For example, in Pugh v. Eylers, 135 
So. 75, it was disclosed that a contractor 
ordered a transfer company to perform 
certain hauling services. Later, when 
the contractor refused to pay the bill. 
the transfer company filed suit. The 
contractor attempted to avoid liability 
on the ground that he had ordered the 
work performed for his employer who 
had directed him to make arrangements 
with the transfer company. Notwith- 
standing this argument, the higher Court 
held the contractor liable, and said: 
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“Two persons may make themselves 
liable, primarily (and not, necessarily, 
in the relation of principal and surety) 
for the same debt. . . . Even if Kaplan 
& Son were obligated to pay for the 
hauling, that was an obligation as be- 
tween themselves and defendant [con- 
tractor], which would in no wise affect 
plaintiff’s [transfer company’s] right to 
hold defendant to his obligation to plain- 
tiff. Plaintiff dealt directly with defend- 
ant. He took no chances on Kaplan & 
Son. Defendant had to become, and we 
think did become, primarily and uncon- 
ditionally responsible to plaintiff before 
plaintiff would agree to do the work.” 


Liability 

for Injury 

\ HILE it is true that an independent 
contractor is solely liable in dam- 

ages for injuries sustained by his em- 

ployees, yet the circumstances may or 

may not be such that the employer of 

the independent contractor is_ liable 

under State compensation laws for pay- 

ment of compensation. 

For illustration, in Atlantic Co. v. 
Hattle, 236 N. W. 575, it was disclosed 
that a truck driver was killed while 
operating a truck for the owner who 
hauled butter exclusively for a company. 

Although no written contract was ever 
entered into between the company and 
the truck owner, the latter regularly 
made two trips a week for two and one- 
half years, trucking the butter. The 
company paid the truck owner for the 
service at a fixed rate, and while the 
butter was in transit the truck was in 
use solely for the company. 

The company contended that under 
these circumstances the truck owner 
should be liable for payment of com- 
pensation to the truck driver’s depen- 
dents under the State laws. However, 
it is interesting to observe that the 
higher Court held the truck owner not 
liable, saying: 

“The transportation of butter, which 

plaintiff [company] had purchased, to 
its Milwaukee warehouse was necessary 
in the ordinary and usual course of its 
regular business, and it would have been 
liable for compensation to one of its 
immediate employees if he had been in- 
jured while trucking the butter. 
As Arndt [truck owner] was not within 
the compensation Act or covered by in- 
surance, and the service which Hattle 
[driver] was performing was for plain- 
tiff’s [company’s] benefit and was of 
such nature that plaintiff would have 
been liable for compensation if Hattle 
had been working directly for plaintiff, 
it is still wholly within the scope and 
legitimate purposes to impose the com- 
pensation burden on plaintiff as the 
proprietor of an industry.” 


Revocation 
of Licenses 


HE legislative power to regulate 
4 travel over the highways and thor- 
oughfares of the State for the general 
welfare is extensive. It may be exer- 
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cised in any reasonable manner to con- 
serve the safety of travelers and pedes- 
trians. 

Therefore, as motor vehicles are in- 
struments of potential danger, their reg- 
istration and the licensing of their op- 
erators, and the right to operate them in 
public places, is not a natural and un- 
restrained right, but a privilege subject 
to reasonable regulation, under the po- 
lice power, in the interest of the public 
safety and welfare. 

The power of a State to license im- 
ports the further power to withhold or 
to revoke such license upon non-compli- 
ance with prescribed conditions. 

For instance, in Watson v. State Di- 
vision of Motor Vehicles, 298 Pac. 481, 
it was disclosed that the California laws 
provide that licenses for operation of 
motor vehicles shall be suspended if the 
owner or operator is sued for damages 
for an injury inflicted by use of the 
vehicle, and the “license shall remain 
suspended and shall not be renewed, nor 
shall any other motor vehicle be there- 
after registered in his name, while the 
judgment remains unsatisfied and un- 
paid.” In detail the statute provides for 
the suspension of a person’s registration 
certificate and operator’s license in the 
event of his failure, within fifteen days 
after finality, to discharge every judg- 
ment “for damages on account of per- 
sonal injury, or damages to property 
in excess of one hundred dollars.” 

An operator, whose license was sus- 
pended because he failed to pay a judg- 
ment, rendered in favor of a person 
whom he injured, appealed to the higher 
Court on the contention that the law 
is void and unconstitutional. However, 
it is interesting to observe that the 
higher Court held the law valid and 
refused to permit the operator to obtain 
a license, saying: 

“A law that confers equal rights on 
all citizens of the State, or subjects 
them to equal burdens, is an equal law. 

So long as the statute does not 
permit one to exercise the privilege while 
refusing it to another of like qualifica- 
tions, under like conditions and circum- 
stances, it is unobjectionable upon this 
ground. While the protection of 
property is all-important, the safety of 
life and limb is paramount and, there- 
fore, the Legislature, in the exercise of 
the police power, might well provide 
for the suspension of an operator’s li- 
cense upon his failure to pay any judg- 
ment, no matter how small, for dam- 
ages for personal injuries, while reserv- 
ing the right to suspend such license for 
failure to discharge judgments for dam- 
ages to property only when such judg- 
ments are in excess of $100. Such a 
distinction is reasonable and does not 
affect the validity of the law.” 


The Legal Rights of 
Installment Houses 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: Can you kindly give 
us some information concerning the legal 
rights of installment houses and per- 
sonal stop orders on furniture stored in 
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storage warehouses? We also would like 
to know whether we must legally recog- 
nize stop orders placed by individuals, 
attorneys or installment houses on furni- 
ture stored and whether we are in any 
way liable for delivering a load when a 
stop order has been placed and through 
some oversight the person interested was 
not informed until after delivery.—Day- 
ton Auto and Furniture Storage Co., Inc. 

Answer: Irrespective of stop orders 
you are liable for delivery of stored fur- 
niture to any person except the legal 
owner. For instance, if a person stores 
furniture with you and later an install- 
ment company, which holds a valid mort- 
gage on such goods, forecloses the mort- 
gage, you are expected by the law to 
have information of the procedure. Also, 
when you accept goods for storage, you 
are expected by the law to know whether 
such goods are mortgaged, providing the 
mortgage is properly recorded. Of course, 
if the mortgage is not recorded, and you 
are not informed by the holder of the 
mortgage of its existence, the law does 
not presume that you have notice of 
existence of the mortgage. 

On the other hand, if an installment 
company has a mortgage on _ stored 
goods, but has not foreclosed the mort- 
gage or by legal procedure obtained le- 
gal title to the furniture, you would be 
liable to the owner of the goods if you 
refuse to deliver them to him although 
the installment company notifies you to 
retain the furniture in your possession. 
In other words, many Courts have held 
that only a person having legal title to 
stored goods may have legal control 
over their disposition. If, however, a 
contract exists between the installment 
company and the purchaser of the goods, 
by the terms of which the former auto- 
matically obtains legal title on default of 
the purchaser, then the installment com- 
pany is privileged to issue a stop notice. 
Insurance 
Liability 

EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: It is generally under- 
stood, when buying insurance from a re- 
ciprocal or mutual company, that the 
policyholders become liable individually, 
their relationship being the same as a 
partner in a partnership or co-partner- 
ship. 

We would like to know if this relation- 
ship is the same in the case of a bond or 
where the reciprocal or mutual company 
executes a bond for a warehouseman to 
be filed with the state—Tarry Ware- 
house & Storage Co. 

Answer: The extent of your liability 
depends entirely on the legal interpreta- 
tion of the policy which was issued to 
you, as well as on the provisions of the 
by-laws of the company and legal con- 
struction of State laws which regulate 
insurance companies of this nature. If 
no State law prohibits co-partnership lia- 
bility, it is certain that you may be liable 
as a partner if the contract contains a 
clause in which you have assumed this 
obligation. This is true because two per- 
sons or firms may assume any obliga- 
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tions not prohibited by laws of the State 
or city in which the contract is to be per. 
formed. 


Liability for 
Burglary 


|, BGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: Please give us in- 
formation regarding a warehouseman’s 
liability for theft and burglary of 
either merchandise or furniture. We 
will appreciate any information you can 
give us on the above subject.—Salinia 
Storage Co. 

Answer: Warehousemen are required 
to exercise an ordinary degree of care 
to safeguard stored merchandise against 
theft and burglary. The legal definition 
of “ordinary care” is that degree of care 
which would under similar circumstances 
be exercised by the average prudent and 
experienced warehouseman. If the 
warehouse is small, a relatively lesser 
degree of care is required than where 
the warehouse is larger. Usually, the 
warehouseman is expected to equip his 
warehouse with efficient burglar sys- 
tems; provide a night watchman; and 
employ other modern and efficient means 
for preventing theft and burglary. Of 
course, if the night watchman is taken 
unaware and the thieves gain entrance 
to the warehouse, the warehouseman 
is not liable because he exercised ordi- 
nary care in providing a competent 
watchman. 

Conversion 


Likely 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: If we refuse delivery 
of one lot of furniture because the 
owner refuses to pay the storage charges 
on other lots previously delivered, are 
we liable?—Howe Cold Storage Co., Ine. 
Answer: Many Courts have held that 
a warehouseman cannot keep goods as 
security for payment of other charges 
on other goods which have been pre- 
viously delivered. Therefore, it is my 
opinion that if you retain goods to secure 
payment for charges on other goods pre- 
viously delivered, you are liable for con- 
version. 


G. D. Keyser Elected 


George D. Keyser, vice-president of 
the M. A. Keyser Fireproof Storage Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, was elected on 
Nov. 3 to a seat on the Board of Salt 
Lake City Commissioners. Of twenty- 
one candidates at the primaries, he was 
one of two voted into office. 

The new commissioner is a brother of 
Malcolm A. Keyser, president of the firm 
bearing their name. 


Keller Incorporates 


The Keller Transfer & Storage Co., 
Inc., has been organized in New Orleans 
with capital stock of $1,000, divided into 
ten shares of $100 each. F. A. Keller is 
president and Thomas F. Boyle is secre- 
tary. 
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H. A. HARING’S 


Developing New Business 


for Warehouses 


have for a long time been consistent patrons of the 
public warehouse. This mode of distribution has 
become interwoven with their plan of doing business. 
Fundamental changes have, however, come into this 
industry of recent months, these being so deep seated 
that washing machines have taken on a renewed impor- 
tance for any warehouseman who is scanning the busi- 


! G lhave for of the manufacturers of washing machines 


' ness field for new accounts. 


Changed price range, changed markets and changed 
uses for the machine require changed methods of sell- 
ing the commodity. Into these changed methods a more 


extensive utilization of the public warehouse may well 


fit, especially because, with all these changes, the mar- 
gin of profit has narrowed for even the oldest-established 
of the makers. 

In the late summer of 1930 the loss of sales volume 
which had come to all manufacturers was brought into 
a critical issue by a sudden slashing of prices. Retail 
prices for standard models had remained for years at a 
“neg” near $150, the variation being from about $135 
as low point to about $165 as the high. Department 
stores and other outlets able to sell washers over-the- 
counter without home demonstration had gradually cut 
down this pegged level to $100. The trade expected that 
no price would ever fall lower than this, inasmuch as it 
was considered ruinous to attempt to supply a machine, 
mechanically satisfactory, at less than $100 and yet in- 
sure a reasonable return to the salesman, the dealer and 
the maker. 

Therefore the launching of a new model at $79.50 by 


a standard washing machine belongs 
in the basement or in the laundry 
room off the kitchen. It is too large and 
unwieldy and bulky to remain in living 
quarters; it is too heavy for the house- 


wife to carry from one room to another. home. 


children’s clothes, too, are often withheld 
from the outgoing laundry. 

The newer machine, also, serves busi- 
ness women, teachers, nurses and others 
who choose to do their own washing at 
The machine aims, in a word, to 
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No. 73 
Washing Machines 


one of the established makers (Syracuse Washing Ma- 
chine Co.) quickly forced other makers to adopt one of 
two courses. Some of them hastened to capitalize the 
situation and the 1930 depression by introducing low- 
priced, low-profit models listing at $55, $59.50 and $71.50. 
Others, believing that the price flurry would subside, re- 
fused to drop below the level of $100; while a few held 
to the higher range of $150. 

A year’s experience since that time has demonstrated 
that the lower price has come to stay. It has been found 
that it stimulates marketing, because the lower level 
opens up a new group of possible customers, as a first 
consideration, and, as a secondary consideration, the 
new models which are more or less of the so-called 
“midget” type find a place in many a home where the 
full-size, or standard, machine cannot be squeezed in. 

The year has seen new companies entering the field— 
this being not at all a new thing because newcomers have 
always been numerous and mortality high among manu- 
facturers. But the number of washers sold has shown 
no great falling off from the high peak of 1928, although 
the leading makers have suffered great losses in volume 
as measured in dollars of sales. Net income, too, has 
dropred. 

For the warehouseman, however, the principal thing 
to know is that many makers continue in the field and 
that many washers are being marketed. He is, too, con- 
siderably interested to know that selling methods have 
undergone changes of such a nature that the warehouse 
is involved in distribution of the product as it never was 
before. 


clean a dress and do it in fifteen minutes 
at that. Nearly every woman, as a mat- 
ter of fact, has at some time attempted 
to dry-clean her garments at home, but 
with results far from satisfactory. She 
has hazarded her hair and eyes with ex- 


The newer machine overcomes this old 
hindrance because it is portable. It re- 
quires no more space than a waste paper 
basket. It weighs less than 40 pounds. 
It may, accordingly, be set up in the sink 
or even in the bathroom for half an hour 
once a week, or once a day where there 
are babies in the home, and then quickly 
put away on a shelf or in a closet. 

The newer types are designed for a 
definite need of the home. They serve 
the woman who sends out to the public 
laundry the major portion of the week’s 
Wash and holds back only the finer pieces 
for what she has always termed “hand 
washing”—handkerchiefs and stockings, 
men’s shirts and underwear, women’s 
underwear of all sorts. Babies’ and 


wash that portion of the family’s cloth- 
ing which costs most when sent out and 
yet which is simplest to handle at home 
with use of modern equipment. 

In this manner the new washers have 
appealed to thousands of women who 
were not possibilities for the sale of the 
standard machine. The new machine 
has opened up a whole new market. 

It has done yet more. 

Several of the manufacturers have pro- 
duced a washer which can also be used 
as a home dry-cleaning machine—thus 
meeting a long-felt want in the home. 
Estimates are that $600,000,000 a year 
is spent by American families for dry- 
cleaning their clothes. Today for a cost 
of five to twelve cents a woman can dry- 


plosive or semi-explosive liquids such as 
gasoline, benzine or naphtha; she has 
risked fire when attempting to dry out 
the garment after the cleaning; she has 
been unable to press out creases to her 
satisfaction. 

The newer washers, or at least many 
of them, now offer the opportunity to 
wash, rinse and dry the garment without 
wetting the hands or rehandling the 
clothes. Even a man’s suit may be dry- 
cleaned without disturbing the press and 
without distorting the shape. New 
wrinkles are not made, while pleats in a 
skirt are not removed. Fabrics of rayon 
and celanese present no difficulty, nor 
does the sizing or luster suffer. 

Special cleaning fluids have been per- 
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fected for this purpose, as anyone can 
observe for himself at the next filling 
station he visits. They are for sale at 
such places, being, in many instances, 
produced by the oil refineries and sold 
under various trade names. For trans- 
formation of the washing machine into a 
dry-cleaning machine a so-called “dry 
cleaning kit”? is usually sold, at a cost 
of $8 to $10. It includes, as a rule, a 
filtering bag, a special attachment or 
two, a filtering powder and two or three 
gallons of dry cleaning fluid. 


The washing machine has thus vastly 
augmented its market of 1928 by adding 
“vadgets” to itself; smaller size, por- 
tability, and the addition of dry-cleaning 
as a use. All these, too, are accom- 
panied by a reduction of price which, 
alone and of itself, would probably have 
uncovered a new level of potential buyers. 


Over-the-Counter Selling 


\ HEN first introduced the washing 
machine required a house-to-house 
selling in order to create a market. Nor 
has this disappeared even today. It is, 
as a matter of fact, probable that more 
men and women are ringing doorbells 
today than ever before and then making 
an effort to interest the lady of the 
house in a washer. Times of widespread 
unemployment always give a great im- 
petus to direct selling of this character, 
and 1930-1931 has been no exception. 


Nevertheless, as the result of thirty 
years of advertising and demonstration, 
the standard washing machine is gen- 
erally understood by our women. It no 
longer requires home demonstration as 
the early models did. Particularly the 
low-priced equipments—of the $100 type 
before August, 1930, and the $80 type 
since that month—are now usually pur- 
chased off the floor of some department 
store in response to a loud advertise- 
ment in the newspaper. The sentiment 
is growing, and, of course, it is fostered 
by the department stores in their price 
talks, that the salesman has very little 
of a specialty nature to demonstrate 
about the machine and that the woman 
pays a higher price for any commodity 
brought to her door than she does by 
ordering downtown. 


So tremendous has become this over- 
the-counter volume that it is openly 
stated within the industry that: 


Every manufacturer of any impor- 
tance, except two, has been selling stand- 
ard machines to mail-order houses, and 
to the department stores and chains, 
even to individual stores and other 
purely price houses, for resale at retail 
under $80. In many instances the ap- 
pearance of the machine was slightly 
altered and the name changed, but, in 
their selling, the salesmen on the floor 
were giving full credit to the right manu- 
facturer of the machines by explaining 
carefully that the name and appearance 
had been slightly altered in order that 
they could be sold at a lower price, but 
that the machines were in every respect 
just as good as machines sold at a higher 
price and that they were, actually, those 
identical machines. 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


Now a Staple Commodity 


ESPITE the venom hidden in this 

statement, the fact remains beyond 
contradiction that the washing machine 
has now passed through all the inter- 
mediate stages of marketing and is to- 
day a staple commodity. 

Every new product progresses through 
four marketing stages: the pre-commer- 
cial, the introductory, the intermediate, 
and the acceptance. In the first stage, 
the pre-commercial, invention and experi- 
mentation bring frequent changes in the 
product and the price is high, because no 
one knows what the product will finally 
do or what it will cost to make and mar- 
ket; in the second stage, the introductory, 
the product becomes a sort of pioneer in 
the field of marketing, being now beyond 
invention and experimentation and un- 
dergoing its first contacts with practical 
use, but yet subject to popular accept- 
ance and carrying still the possibility of 
further perfection; in the third stage, 
the intermediate, the product is usually 
thought of as a “specialty,” for the 
reason that trained crews are required 
to sell it and to per‘orm the long task 
of educating the public to its use; in the 
final stage, the acceptance, the product 
becomes a staple. 

Common examples of pioneer products 
would be: electric lawn mowers, house- 
hold dish washers and electrical water 
heaters; of specialty products, the elec- 
tric refrigerator and the domestic oil 
heater, both which are, however, fast 
approaching the final stage of accept- 
ance. The washing machine, too, is 
about out of this state and into the last 
one of being a staple. 

The change from “specialty” to staple 
means not only a more general accept- 
ance in the market. It means, even 
more importantly, that the mode of sell- 
ing undergoes a change. 

The “specialty” is sold only through 
the better retailers who are willing to 
train crews of salesmen for the special 
task in hand; and these dealers are 
usually helped by crews of resale men 


sent out into the territory by the 
manufacturer. Often leased depart- 
ments in stores are utilized in spe- 


cialty selling, thus again throwing upon 
the manufacturer the cost of developing 
business even though not directly under 
his own name. As a variant of this 
method, the manufacturer often opens 
his own store in each community; or 
field crews may work for him directly in 
the field by visiting one community after 
another for intensive work day by day, 
often house by house. 


But just so soon as the product is gen- 
erally accepted it becomes a “staple.” 
This change means that a wholly differ- 
ent method of marketing opens up. The 
wholesaler appears in the picture for the 
first time. Sometimes he is known as a 
“distributor”; but this term is merely 
another word for the same service, 
namely, that of jobbing the product and 
serving as a middleman between factory 
and retailer. The “distributor,” of 


course, handles a limited line of prod- 
ucts, works rather closely with the fac- 
tory and more or less under its super- 
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vision, and he performs only a part of 
the services of a general wholesaler. Ye 
the function is essentially the same. 

Such a product as the washing ma. 
chine, so long as it was a pioneer prod. 
uct, had only one primary outlet. That 
was the central power station, which, 
alone of possible retailers, could afford 
to educate people to install the equip. 
ment. The power station could do this 
because of its ulterior motive to swell 
the sale of electric current. Secondary 
outlets, for the pioneer stage, were the 
electrical specialty dealer and the wash. 
ing machine specialty dealer. 

With the next stage of marketing, 
when the washing machine became itself 
a specialty product, the specialty dealer 
forged into first place for volume of 
sales. For, when this stage was at- 
tained, the manufacturer could himself 
afford wide advertising to boost the sale, 
and, gradually as success was in sight, 
other outlets took on the line, such as 
the electrical dealer and the furniture 
store, hardware and _housefurnishing 
stores, even department stores and the 
general stores in rural communities. 

And, as the washing machine became 
a staple, severe competition first entered 
the selling. Manufacturers seized upon 
the product as a way to quick profits, 
because three or four pioneer makers 
had borne the cost of invention and ex- 
perimentation, introductory work and all 
the intermediate steps of perfecting the 
product. New trade names appeared 
every year. At least five radio makers 
put out a line of washers for off-season 
manufacturing at the plant and off-sea- 
son selling by their thousands of dealers. 

Jobbers sprang up in every center, 
each handling a dozen makes. These 
jobbers took over the manufacturer’s 
former task of showing the dealer how 
to sell the housewife. Soon the depart- 
ment store and mail-order house put 
their advertising and aggressive selling 
behind the washing machine. Then it 
became, for the first time, really an over- 
the-counter article to be sold downtown 
and delivered by the usual method of 
laying it down on the customer’s back 
porch. The man of the house dragged it 
into place and made connection with elec- 
tric power and water faucet. 


The dealer who is able thus to sell 
over the counter is saved the costliness 
of try-outs in the home. He does not al- 
Ways even maintain a demonstration 
booth in the store. He goes on the as- 
sumption that every modern woman 
knows the machine and what it will do 
and how it works. All she requires to 
bring her to the purchase is a price ap- 
peal within her purse. 


The recent reductions in price have 
brought this about. 


Added to this fact is the on-coming of 


_the portable washer, with its flexible uses 


within the home and its usefulness to 
many who did not need the standard 
size. 

Now, as a third consideration, has 
come the combination of portability with 
attachments that convert the machine 
into dry-cleaning possibilities, where 4 
gallon of the new fluid costing $1.25-$1.50 
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will clean garments for which the pro- 
fessional dry-cleaner would charge from 
$18 to $25. The cleaning, furthermore, 
may be done in a quarter of an hour— 
an incalculable advantage to those in- 
dividuals whose “best” garments number 
one and one only and which must be 


| gleaned, if at all, during hours when the 


dry-cleaning establishment is locked. 


Warehousing 


HESE changes in the marketing have 
brought the industry to the public 
This trend has become 


refuse to accept large shipments of any- 
thing for stock. They have learned 
only too well the lesson of minimum in- 
ventories and close buying of small lots. 

Then, for a further reason, so many 
satisfactory makers have come into the 
field that the dealer is not compelled to 
show a Maytag or a Hurley, a 1900 or 
an Edison, a Syracuse or an Automatic, 
in order to make the sale. A score of 
trade names deserve an equal position 
for merit of product, while probably twice 
that number actually compete for the 
business. Department stores and mail- 
order houses, too, offer similar machines, 


| made up especially for them by the same 


manufacturers, but which bear their own 
fancy brand name or even the store’s 
own name. 

To meet this situation and at the same 
time to benefit from carload freight 
rates, the manufacturers find it neces- 
sary to maintain spot stocks in cities 
where they never thought of doing any 
such thing. One of the leading men in 
the industry, a president of a concern 
which sells into the millions of dollars 
of washers, told me this: 


COLLECTIONS 


“A washer can be better handled from 
a small center than from a large city. 
The warehouse there is in closer prox- 
imity to the customer. Quicker delivery 
is possible than from the city. 

“Nowadays quick delivery, oftener 
than you would believe, decides which 
make is sold by the dealer. He doesn’t 
stock more than enough for a good dis- 
play. When he sells two of a model, or 
six at most, his stock is wiped out. He’s 
human. It’s natural for him to push the 
make for which he can get quickest re- 
placement, and we have demonstrated 
time and again that we can swell sales 
in any territory where we set up a stock 
so that we can promise the dealer deliv- 
ery either the same afternoon or early 
enough next morning: so that he can de- 
liver to his customer that day. 

“The whole business is so staple that 
the choice of one make over another is 
made at the point of sale. By that I 
mean that the dealer or his clerk can 
switch the woman from one to another. 
Then it’s up to us to see that the dealer 
prefers our make; and that means, every 
time, that we must show him that ours 
will net him the biggest profit.” 

A handful of interviews with these 
manufacturers has brought to attention 
one small item which warehousemen ap- 
pear to have overlooked. At least some 
of them have been careless in making 
rate quotation to the washing machine 
manufacturers. It would appear to me 
that sometimes the warehousemen have 
not read carefully the specifications sub- 
mitted when asking for rates and have, 
therefore, quoted on the older, so-called 
“standard” washing machine. They 
have been in such a hurry to shoot the 
quotation back by first mail that they 
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have failed to notice that the new washer 
differs from the old. 

This machine was bulky. It usually 
came crated, often in two or three crates 
per machine. The new machines, on the 
contrary, have been greatly reduced in 
size and are packed more compactly. 
The “midget” sizes, known also us the 
“portable” models, are yet more com- 
pact, with the motor built into the ma- 
chine and the whole hardly being larger 
than a peach basket. Most of these are 
shipped, not in crates of wood, but in 
sealed cartons. 

By this mode of packing the ware- 
houseman is saved the liability that 
comes to any article in a crate—of dam- 
age in handling and shipping. The car- 
ton, too, is tight against vermin and 
rats. Only one package is to be ac- 
counted for on each item withdrawn 
from store; but, to offset this advantage, 
is the disadvantage that the new models 
run into many colors. These colors are 
indicated on the carton, in the usual 
manner, but they do throw on the ware- 
house the difficulty and the opportunity 
for mistake that all articles of this sort 
carry in the handling. 

Nevertheless, the new type of washing 
machine is quite unlike the one commonly 
sold two short years ago. It is smaller 
and better packed, it weighs far less, it 
will pile in square tiers right to the ceil- 
ing, as the older queer-shaped crates 
would not. Owing to the prevalence of 
color in the finish, the warehouseman 
must expect some honeycombing of stock, 
as withdrawals are made. All told, 
however, the newer machine can be 
handled, at a profit, for a less rate than 
the old. 


Collection Tips for the Warehouseman 


LD psychology of Indian warfare was 

to send a pretty maiden into the 
thick of the fighting on a charger. 
Bravery of the warriors was multiplied 
by three. 

Something of the same human nature 
is manifested when, during the absence 
of her employer, “Letty, The Book- 
keeper” (pen name, of course), sends a 
collection letter. “Help me to make a 
good record while the boss is away,” she 
appeals. 

In reported cases, results have been 
phenomenal. 

Check all skip accounts for .at least 
six years against latest telephone and 
city directories. One large-city credit 
man declared that at least two in five 
skips ultimately return, and live and 
work, in the city from which they “van- 
ished.” 

Partial payments will be a large prob- 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT 
Co-Author, “Retail Credit Practice” 


Have an efficient rou- 
tine for them. Write the customer 
whose remittance, short, comes in by 
mail, calling attention to the deficit, and 
either requesting that the amount nec- 
essary to complete full payment be sent 
in at once, or that it be added to the 
following month’s check. Of customers 
paying at the counter, expect full pay- 
ment, and you will get it in a high pro- 
portion of cases. One cashier makes out 
a receipt in full, and is surprised as the 
customer, tendering a check, has a 
smaller amount. In many cases the cus- 
tomer will decide to pay in full. Other- 
wise, there is an adequate explanation. 
Write the customer whose account al- 
ways shows a past-due balance, though 
he pays monthly, calling attention to the 
chronic balance, and asking his coopera- 
tion. Explain that it puts a burden on 
the warehouse. Pleasantly suggest, now 


lem this winter. 


that he is reminded, that the manage- 
ment is sure he will be glad to coop- 
erate. 

Ask the customer who promised faith- 
fully to meet his account “next pay day” 
to give you, at once, a post-dated check 
for the amount. Agree to hold this un- 
til after day day. Salesmanship will 
put the plan over often. 

It is surprising how few storage op- 
erators realize the part that hard work 
—plain sweat—can effect in records. One 
collector given a bunch of slow accounts 
will turn in double the volume of pay- 
ment that a second one will of apparent 
equal ability. 

Says the lazy collector, “You can’t get 
money from the debtor who hasn’t any!” 
Of course, this statement sounds logi- 
cal, but often it is not. Debtors who 
are pressed often and vigorously dis- 
cover funds in “nowhere.” 
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for the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 


important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. 


Developments are following one another 


at a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 


of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. 


There are many advancements being made on the manufactur- 


ers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 


By Philip L. Sniffin 


THIS MONTH 


Keeping Vehicle Running Costs Where They Belong 


T is not always practical or profitable for the indi- 

vidual who is responsible for the motor truck de- 

partment of a warehouse business to spend time in 
studying the mechanical side of truck operation. 

The type of manager who is usually most successful 
in this capacity is the man who is able to “play checkers” 
with men and machines; to handle the men and use the 
vehicles for greatest productive capacity no matter how 
irregular or haphazard the trucking requirements may 
be. This infers that the ideal fleet manager is not 
mechanically inclined. He is rather an organizer and 


a planner than a mechanic. 


Successful fleet managers, however, find that there 
are some points of truck engineering and the mechanics 
of good maintenance which they cannot deny. 
establishing of plans for handling the smallest or the 
largest fleet of vehicles, much of the success depends 


RGUMENTS about governors cannot 
be dismissed as idle chatter. Those 
who favor governors include some of the 
largest and most able fleet operators in 
the country, allied with many smaller, 
and none the less able, fleet owners. They 
claim the balance sheet leans heavily on 
the governor side. Opposed to this group 
are large and small fleet owners of recog- 
nized ability who don’t like governors 
and believe they are as well, or better, 
off without them. Being men of talent, 
those in each group are prepared to back 
up their conclusions with reasons which 
cannot be laughed aside. 

Part at least of the sharp difference in 
opinion is due to the fact that some are 
considering governors from a different 
viewpoint than others. Unless all parties 
concerned understand, and agree upon, 
the purposes for which governors are 
adopted, discussion and argument get 
nowhere, except into the wee small hours. 

A governor on a truck is a servant of 
the owner, charged with the duty of 
controlling speed in accord with its 


master’s orders. Practically all govern- 
ors now in use are attached to, or em- 
bodied in, the engine. By changes in 
parts or adjustment or both they can be 





ical upkeep. 


who don’t. 


In the 


set to maintain any desired speed of the 
engine whether under full-load or idling. 

Control of engine speed is established 
for two reasons: the first to prevent 
destruction of the engine from racing at 
speeds away above normal; the second 
to keep speed of the truck within certain 
bounds. Seemingly, these reasons are 
much alike, but actually they differ great- 
ly in purpose and in results. In fact, 
many fleet operators who use governors 
to hold engine speeds below the danger 
point when trucks are running in low or 
intermediate gears are opposed to gov- 
erning vehicle speed. They are for or 
against governors according to the sort 
of control exercised by the governor. 


Some Simple Explanations 


_—— explain this important phase of 
truck operation without becoming in- 
volved in technicalities, it will be a good 
idea to clear up the distinction between 
the two types of control. 

In one case we command the governor 
to say “Whoa” when an engine starts 
to wind up like a 90-in. supercharged 
racer starting away in first. The speed 
at which the governor takes charge may 
be equal to 50 m.p.h. for the vehicle in 


on the policies adopted for various questions of mechan- 


One good example of what is meant here is the much- 
discussed subject of mechanical governors for trucks, 
When it comes to a discussion of governors, fleet opera- 
tors are divided into two camps: those who do and those 
By this division we mean those who do 
favor governors and those who don’t like governors, 
Both camps are made up of strong partisans for their 
respective causes. 
“don’ter” to start an argument. 
side bring about a debate. 
men in one room start on the subject of governors at 
night—the slowly rising sun will beam upon a smoke- 
filled room, a snoring bell-hop and two groups of men 
at opposite sides of a table, tired, hoarse, determined 
and unconvinced. 


It takes only one “doer” and one 
Three or four on each 
Let a dozen or more fleet 


high. In the other case we set the gov- 
ernor to keep the vehicle’s speed down 
to, say, 30 m.p.h. in high. 

There is general agreement that rac- 
ing an engine in low or in neutral is 
harmful. When an engine wide open 
with a light load is shaking the front 
end of the truck, rattling the hood and 
vibrating so badly that it “unties the 
driver’s shoe laces,” there is little doubt 
that something should be done to put a 
stop to the suffering. 

But there are other reasons why a gov- 
ernor is desirable under these conditions. 
Running an engine at excessive speed 
not only costs a lot of money but it ac- 
tually reduces the power of the engine. 

Present-day truck engines are designed 
for relatively high speeds and should 
give excellent service when run within 
the prescribed limits of load and speed. 
On the average, the peak of the power 
curve is “flat,” and peak torque is car- 
ried into high speed. 

But there is a point in speed and 
power production beyond which it does 
not pay to go. Torque, which is the ef- 
fective pulling power of an engine, falls 
off faster than increase in speed. As 4 
result, an engine which might develop 
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The Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, has added this 4-ton truck to its 6-wheel line. 
Having a total gross rating of 18,500 pounds and powered by a 6-cylinder 7-bearing 
engine, it is produced in two wheelbases, 164 and 182 inches, listing at $2,360 and 
$2,385, respectively. The 6-wheel hydraulic brakes are power-operated by vacuum 


booster. 


This model is for heavy duty transportation. 





30 hp. at 1500 r.p.m. and just a little 
more power at 2000 r.p.m., falls off to, 
perhaps, 20 hp. at 2600 r.p.m. Pushing 
the speed up 600 r.p.m. above the normal 
2000 cuts power down one-half. Mean- 
while, the cost of running the engine at 
2600 r.p.m. is much greater than at 2000 
r.p.m. because bearing loads increase ap- 
proximately as the square of the speed. 
If we wind an engine up to 4000 r.p.m., 
which may happen in low gear work, 
bearing loads are not twice as much as 
at 2000 r.p.m., but practically four times 
as great. That sort of operation simply 
does not pay, and it requires no all-night 
session to prove it. 

Obviously, the more a truck is oper- 
ated in low or intermediate gears, the 
more chance there is for racing the en- 
gine while pulling “in gear.” Truck de- 
signers provide more speeds in heavy- 
duty trucks than light jobs, as a general 
rule. Therefore it is natural to assume 
that governors are more likely to be in- 
corporated in heavy-duty trucks than in 
smaller units. 


Speed Control 


\ 71TH the question of putting a stop 
to racing engines out of the way, 
the proposition of controlling vehicle 
speed by a governor operated by the en- 
gine is next in order. Anyone who thinks 
that all there is to controlling vehicle 
speed is adjusting the governor to the 
proper point is not doing full justice to 
the proposition. Many attempts to gov- 
ern vehicle speed have failed because 
those undertaking the job did not under- 
stand, or give consideration to, what 
takes place when a governor is so ad- 
justed. Many attempts at governor con- 
trol have failed because the only thought 
behind the installation was that govern- 
ing was a good thing and that some 
arbitary vehicle speed marks the bound- 
ary between safety and danger, or profit 
and loss. 

When a governor, operated by the en- 
gine, is used to control maximum speed 
of a vehicle rather than buzzing of the 
engine, the effect on engine power must 
be considered. In many cases the engine 
is governed much below its effective 
speed. Naturally the truck’s performance 
falls down because the vehicle is now 
under-powered. The truck has no acceler- 
ation; a lot of gear-shifting is necessary; 
and it is hard to make hills. Under these 


conditions it is only natural that the 
driver should kick. Driving is more dif- 
ficult; the truck lags when the traffic 
light changes to green. 

Let us consider the case of the so- 
called speed trucks; the vehicles with 
lots of piston displacement and high- 
speed rear-axle ratios. If the vehicle 
speed is cut down, the engine speed is 
likely to be restricted below its useful 
range. In other words, although the en- 
gine has plenty of power, the governor, 
under these conditions, will throttle it 
down below par. For illustration, an en- 
gine which develops 40 hp. at 2000 r.p.m. 
which might give a_ vehicle vehicle 
speed of 40 m.p.h. would develop only 
a little more than 20 hp. at 1000 r.pm., 
at which speed it would be governed in 
order to restrict vehicle speed at 20 
m.p.h. With only 20 hp. available, the 
truck “can’t get out of its own way.” The 
“don’ters” take a bow. 

Those in favor of governors have a 
snappy comeback at this point. Ex- 
pecience of fleet operators indicates that 
it is possible to operate trucks of this 
class efficiently and economically with 
governor control by changing rear-axle 
gearing to a slower ratio. The engine 
is governed at a speed somewhere near 
the power peak, with proper reference 
to the torque curve; then a rear-axle 
ratio is chosen which will reduce vehicle 
speed to the desired maximum. This set- 
up enables the engine to run at higher 
speed for a given vehicle speed, thus de- 
veloping more power. The “doers” are 
now ready for some applause. 


Governors Not “Cure-Alls’’ 


Of course, there are disadvantages in 
increasing the number of engine revo- 
lutions per mile, particularly if the in- 
crease be carried too far. As one fleet 
owner expressed it: 

“Engineers are giving us trucks with 
good high-speed performance. They can 
make time without racing engines be- 
cause they have plenty of power and fast 
axles. After I pick out that kind of a job, 
why should I change the rear-axle gears, 
run the engine more turns per mile, and 
use more gas, just to put on a governor? 
I prefer to check the cow-boy drivers in 
other ways.” 

The most ardent advocate of governors 
will admit that there are certain condi- 
tions under which governors are not de- 
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sirable. They will battle long and earn- 
estly to reduce the number of conditions 
to which they must agree, but they will 
grant that governors are not a cure-all 
for all evils of operation. 

Efficiency depends on a proper balance 
between engine speed and _ rear-axle 
ratio to suit particular operating condi- 
tions. Some of the largest fleet oper- 
ators study each job separately, because 
trucks operate in several territories 
under varying conditions and have dif- 
ferent jobs to perform. Hence the gov- 
erned speed of the vehicle is not the same 
in all cases, and gear ratios vary. Some 
go so far as to change ratios when a 
truck is switched to another route. 

After all, in the long run, results are 
what count in fleet operation, and the 
successful operator is the one who shows 
the best record of deliveries and operat- 
ing costs. The man who is concerned 
with the success of his job and with the 
cost of his operation considers the bal- 
ance between speed of delivery and main- 
tenance cost. On some operations so 
much depends on speed that maintenance 
cost and the life of the equipment are 
hardly of any importance. On the other 
hand it may be reasonable to suppose 
that careful planning of the route and 
maintenance of a good average speed 
may improve not only delivery time but 
also operating economy. 

Tests have shown that the maximum 
speed is not the most important factor 
because the average run between any 
two given points is made at a relatively 
moderate average speed. A careful driv- 
er, by watching the road and taking ad- 
vantage of traffic conditions, can make 
his route just as surely and more safely 
than the other kind who may loaf in 
traffic or at unloading points and then 
step on it. 

When commercial vehicles are being 
used in large fleets, as service cars or 
salesmen’s cars, some of the larger fleet 
operators provide governor control to 
limit the cars to a reasonably high 
vehicle speed, such as 40 to 45 m.p.h. As 
one transportation engineer put it: 

“We have found in the light truck 
field that it is absolutely essential to 
use a governor. This is primarily due to 
the fact that the operator is generally a 
salesman rather than a driver.” 

Regarding the subject of governors, 
the chief engineer of one truck manufac- 
turer says: 

“We use governors as standard equip- 
ment on all our heavy-duty trucks and 
install a few governors as special equip- 
ment on small trucks. If governors are 
not standard equipment they should be 
put on all trucks which operate on long- 
distance hauls, such as moving vans, 
intercity freight hauling, ete. Also on 
trucks which have a large amount of 
gear work, such as dump trucks.” 

Voicing the opinion of many of the 
large fleet operators, a prominent oper- 
ating engineer says: 

“We feel that trucks of all sizes should 
be equipped with governors and we in- 
stall them on vehicles not equipped with 
them at the factory. We know from our 
service records that when many types of 
vehicles are operated without governors 
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the up-keep of the engine in the vehicle 
is very high.” 


Answering Another Problem 


, gic phase of motor truck op- 
eration which involves a_ similar 
study on the part of the fleet manager 
is the question as to how satisfactorily 
to handle lubrication service for the up- 
keep of the vehicles. 

One of the first requirements of pre- 
ventive maintenance is lubrication, regu- 
larly and thoroughly done. Operators 
genelally have accepted this tenet and 
are either equipping their shops properly 
to fulfill the lubricating needs of their 
vehicles or are turning to the dealer or 
independent quick service establishments 
to provide the service. 

So many operators are adopting the 
policy of installing their own facilities 
for lubrication of vehicles that it is well 
to give a few points here as a guide to 
the manager who now contemplates doing 
this. 

When selecting equipment, probably 
the first thing to be considered is whether 
lifts, racks or pits are to be employed. 
Of the three forms of elevating the 
truck, probably the pit method is the 
least common because such installations 
are generally provided in the original 
design of the building and are rarely in- 
stalled later on account of cost and reno- 
vating disadvantages. 

Properly equipped pits, however, have 
built into them pipe lines and outlets, 
located at convenient points, and fed 
from a stationary high pressure lubrica- 
tion plant. 

Portable lubricators, however, are bet- 
ter adapted to rack and lift installations. 

While there are a number of different 
makes of the portable type lubricator, 
there are two general types—namely, air 
and electric. 

The air type outfit embodies a pump 
which resembles a miniature steam 
pump, having a double acting piston for 
air and a single acting plunger for 
grease. In this type the lubricant is kept 
under pressure in the line and is re- 
leased immediately upon opening of the 
valve in the injector. The pump starts 
automatically, maintaining an even pres- 
sure in the line. 

The electric type does not actually 
have pressure on top of the nozzle, but 
builds it up immediately when snapping 
a switch which starts a motor and pump. 

In addition to the power lubricators, 
hand-operated pressure grease guns are 
useful for handling special lubricants. A 
booster for cleaning out clogged pressure 
fittings and bearings is also a useful and 
necessary device. 

Beside the lift or rack, and equip- 
ment needed in handling and dispensing 
lubricants, tools for removing drain 
plugs from crankcases, transmissions, 
differentials, and drain pans, are neces- 
sary accessories. Gear case flushers for 
cleaning the inside of housing also are 
helpful. There are types on the market 
which have taken the grime and dis- 
agreeableness out of this operation by 
performing the job without the necessity 
of getting “all greased up.” 





Wisconsin 





Pry bars are of considerable assistance 
in taking the weight off spring bolts so 
that lubricant can be forced through. 
Hub wrenches of the universal type save 
considerable time when removing hub 
caps. Flash lights and drop lights are a 
necessary aid in locating various fittings, 
and supplement use of flood lights. Use 
of guns for spraying chassis springs re- 
sults in quiet-running vehicles and satis- 
fied customers. Fender covers assist in 
keeping vehicles clean and promote good 
will. While pressure fittings are not 
items of equipment, an assortment of 
these conveniently at hand are helpful in 
case some are missing on the truck be- 
ing lubricated. 


— —________ 


California Commission 
Acts to End Rate War 
Among Motor Carriers 


N a far-reaching decision handed down 

- on Nov. 12, the California State Rail- 
road Commission put on “probation” for 
six months twenty-two trucking com- 
panies, including several engaged in 
warehousing, operating between Los An- 
geles and Los Angeles Harbor. 

According to the terms of the “pro- 
bation” the firms are restrained from 
price cutting in their rates. 

In charges filed with the Commission 
the concerns had been accused of de- 
moralizing business by a rate war. Sev- 
eral of the defendants testified they had 
been compelled to meet competitive rates 
of both unauthorized and certified car- 
riers in order not to go out of business. 

In its ruling the Commission reserved 
the right to reopen the case and annul 
the operating rights of any of the de- 
fendant companies if necessary. 

The Commission _ simultaneously 
warned California freight shippers who 
use motor trucks as carriers that the 
shippers may be liable to fine and im- 
prisonment if they seek rate concessions 
from certified carriers. The Commis- 
sion’s order on this point provides a 
$1,000 fine or a year’s imprisonment in 
county jail for shippers who obtain rates 
below published tariffs by threatening 
carriers that business would be diverted 
otherwise. 


Truckers 


Form Incorporation 


AN association having for its object 
£% a practical unit operation of the 
freight truck lines in Wisconsin through 
traffic arrangements for through rates 
and perhaps consolidation of some lines 
filed articles of incorporation with Wash- 
ington’s Secretary of State on Nov. 9 
under the name “Wisconsin Allied Truck 
Owners.” 

Under the corporation’s plans, the 
State is to be divided into three terri- 
tories for the handling of the trucking 
business, and the new association is to 
be a parent organization of the Wiscon- 
sin Truck Owners’ Association, the Wis- 
consin Association of Common Carrier 
Truck Operators, and the Northern 
Truck Men’s Association. 


Traffic League Opposed to 
Motor Truck Tax Increases 


PPOSITION to any increase in taxes; 
for commercial vehicles was opposed 
at the annual meeting of the National Ip. 
dustrial Traffic League, in annual cop. 
vention on Nov. 18 at the Palmer House 
in Chicago. The league, composed of 
shippers by motor truck from coast to 
coast, took action in the form of an ip. 
dorsement of the report presented by the 
league’s highway transportation commit- 
tee, headed by C. E. Childe, traffic man. 
ager of the Omaha Chamber of Com. 
merce. 

What opposition there was against the 
league’s stand for keeping license fees 
where they are melted away when R. ¢. 
Fulbright, Houston, chairman of the spe- 
cial committee which had been exchang.- 
ing views with railway executives, made 
a speech defending the rights of motor 
trucks on the nation’s highways. The 
action, when put to a vote, was unani- 
mous, 

““Any intervention by Federal authori- 
ties toward creating legislation tending 
to tax commercial vehicles heavily 
should be restricted to the common car. 
rier for hire, operating in interstate 
traffic,’ declared Mr. Fulbright, “and to 
permissive provisions which would en- 
able the States to handle the problem 
themselves. 


Should Share Costs 


“Taxation of commercial vehicles 
should not exceed a fair rate to cover 
their proportionate share of the cost of 
building and maintaining the highways 
that they use. It should not be under- 
taken in the spirit of penalizing one type 
of carrier as against another. 

“We have talked with many of the 
leading railroad executives of the coun- 
try and they have agreed that only a fair 
compensation should be exacted, and 
quite a number of them are already op- 
erating trucks themselves.” 

In the league’s report on _ taxation, 
opinion was expressed that present taxes 
on commercial motor vehicles were, on 
the whole, sufficient. “The argument 
that improved highways are constructed 
primarily for pleasure vehicles is an 
obvious fallacy,” says the report. which 
was approved by the meeting. 

The public, it was argued, was entitled 
to the full benefits of lowered freight 
transportation costs on the improved 
highways, whether the freight be trans- 
ported in owner-operated vehicles or by 
commercial carriers. 

“Excessive taxation of motor carriers 
of freight and other commodities,” the 
report stated, “is a tax upon transporta- 
tion which must be borne by the public. 
Therefore, it is cleariy in the public inter- 
est not to discourage or penalize trans- 
portation on the highways by excessive 
tax burdens. 

“Investment in highway transportation 
facilities of approximately twenty-five 
billion dollars is nearly the same as the 
book values of the railroads of the United 
States. The taxes paid by the railroads 
in 1929 totaled $419,179,000—less than 
half the total paid by motor vehicles.” 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 





Gramm Announces New Semi-Trailers 
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Gramm Model DF-1500 double channel trailer equipped with steel platform base 


body, Lockheed hydraulic brakes and a tarpaulin rack. 
Trailer is mounted back of a Model “G 


body construction. 


Note standard rounded 
’’ tractor equipped 


with a sleeper cab 


YRAMM MOTORS, INC., Delphos, 
Ohio, has introduced a new line of 
semi-trailers. Four sizes are available 
which give a total nominal tonnage 
ranging from 3 to 18 tons with gross 
ratings from 12,000 to 38,000 pounds. 
Willard J. Gramm, vice-president and 
chief engineer, states: 

“We have given a large amount of 
engineering thought and ability to the 
design of this line, having spent a great 
deal of time checking over the operation 
of existing trailer designs. It is our 
opinion that most trailers have been 
designed with a lot o* heavy material 
when it does very little good. It is not 
difficult to design a trailer frame which 
is adequate in strength if no thought 
be given to the weight of the completed 
vehicle. We know, however, that a mo- 
tor truck with a trailer hooked on be- 
hind is capable of moving only a certain 
gross load. If some of the trailer weight 
can be eliminated, it is possible to carry 
more useful load. We have not sacri- 
ficed strength or ability. 

“We have been able to eliminate also 
a great deal of weight in the design of 
our steel platform bases by the use of 
carefully selected materials placed only 
where their strength is necessary. In 
a great many previous trailer designs 
the use of heavy structural iron shapes 
has been used because the material was 
easy to obtain. These sections, how- 
ever, have a great deal of weight where 
it is unnecessary, and the use of pressed 
steel is much more efficient. 

“Gramm Motors have decided to han- 
dle these trailers in what will be known 
as the trailer division. This will be a 
separate department of the company, 
organized to sell trailers only. Gramm 
trailers will be sold to all truck or car 
dealers at the same price. We are not 
giving special discounts to Gramm deal- 
ers, beeause the trailer division of 
Gramm Motors, Inc., wants to sell just 


as many trailers as possible. We fee’ 
that competition is less keen in the 
trailer field than in the truck field and 
therefore are just as anxious to have a 
trailer going along behind any make of 
truck as behind a Gramm truck. 

“In this way the individual features 
of the Gramm line of semi-trailers are 
made available to the user of any make 
truck, and the trailer line may be sold 
by any dealer. We have made our 
dealer discount liberal and are most 
anxious of having the opportunity of 
sending complete price lists and dealer 
discount sheets to every truck dealer in 
the country. 

“We do expect as territories develop 


to authorize certain large establish- 
ments as trailer distributors. These 


distributors would be placed in strategic 
locations for the convenience of those 
dealers in territories a good distance 
away from the factory. These distribu- 
tors would carry the more popular sizes 
and models of Gramm semi-trailers in 
stock so that immediate deliveries could 
be made. 

“We have been in conference with 
engineers from the Aluminum Company 
of America and designs have been per- 
fected so that all four of these models 
may be offered with Duralumin frames. 
The saving in weight varies in the va- 
rious models but the average is from 
1000 to 1500 pounds. The extra prices 
are such that by the purchase of a 
Duralumin frame trailer we believe an 
operator can pay off the extra invest- 
ment within not to exceed six months 
from the extra freight revenue brought 
in. 

“From the small amount of initial 
publicity which we have given these 
trailers through our dealer organization 
we are positive that the design is right 
and that a great deal of business will 
result. These are not our first designs. 
We have already built several different 
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types and these series are the result of 
a good many months of engineering la- 
bor plus the experience derived from 
building our first types.” 

A feature of the new Gramm models 
is the double channel frame construction 
which puts an abundance of strength 
at the center of the frame where the 
greatest strain occurs and yet maintains 
as light a frame construction at either 
end as is possible. The steel platform 
base is so designed that bodies can easily 
be built with rounded corners in the 
front. Gramm’s standard bodies for 
these trailers have rounded corners. 

The upper ha!f fifth wheel installation 
is securely riveted to a large channel 
reinforced by a heavy steel plate; this 
tends to strengthen the frame at this 
point and also maintains perfect align- 
ment. 

Due to special design of the frame, 
the height from the ground to the bottom 
of the body is approximately six inches 
less than the average trailer. This, it 
is pointed out, is a decided saving for 
the operator, as it reduces top sway, 
skidding, danger of wrecks, etc. 


Booklet: “Training 
Driver - Salesmen”’ 


STRONG back is no longer the 

prime qualification it once was for 
the man who wants a job driving a truck, 
according to a survey just completed by 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
In fact, the report goes even further, 
and avers that the old-time husky driver 
is disappearing, and fast giving way to 
a new personage—the driver-salesman— 
a man who is a salesman first and a 
driver only incidentally. 

The report prepared by the Metro- 
politan in cooperation with a number of 
companies in industries employing route- 
men bears the title, “Training Driver- 
Salesmen.” It describes the training 
methods being adopted to convert the 
one-time driver into a “‘merchandiser.” 

“Recently,” says the report, “there has 
been significant progress in the training 
of driver-salesmen. A growing number 
of companies have adopted training pro- 
grams, and not a few others have en- 
larged their training plans. One large 
corporation employs a professor of psy- 
chology, and a professor of salesmanship 
in one of the large universities, and 
many others employ special instructors 
and offer special training courses to 
help their routemen in their sales work.” 

The report describes actual methods 
being used successfully in preparing a 
training program and in carrying it out, 
and contains a section devoted to sources 
of information useful in developing such 
a program. Such questions are discussed 
as: What methods of training should be 
used; who should do the training; what 
should be taught; what results are ac- 
complished by training. 

Copies of the report may be had by 
writing to the Policyholders Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City. 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
effort is made to publish complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 


the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 


What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 


major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 





Cold Storage Trade Practice Rules 


Approved by Federal Commission 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S, 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building 


dustry and the Federal Trade Commission on the 
subject of trade practice rules for the guidance of 
the former was brought to an end with the announcement 
by the trade body on Nov. 9 that an agreement had been 
reached and a set of rules acceptable to both parties made 


$) HE spirited controversy between the cold storage in- 


effective. 


The storm arose last summer when two Pennsylvania 
cold storage warehouse firms, through Senator James 
J. Davis of that State, made the direct charge that the 
Trade Commission was endeavoring to force a non-accept- 
able set of rules on the industry at a time when business 
conditions demanded that it be helped rather than hin- 
dered. The complaint was that the Commission arbitrar- 
ily changed the rules agreed upon at the trade practice 
conference held at Minneapolis in July, 1929, and then 
literally demanded that the industry accept the rules or re- 


ject them. 


The firms which raised the issue—The Lackawanna Cold 
Storage Co. Scranton, and the Wainwright Cold Storage 
& Phoenix Common Storages, Pittsburgh charged that 
internal strife in the Commission and a lack of knowledge 


Group I 
Rule I 


The sale or offering for sale of any 
product or facility or service of the in- 
dustry by any false means or device 
which has the tendency and capacity to 
mislead or deceive customers or pros- 
pective customers is an unfair trade 
practice. 


Rule 2 


To issue or aid in issuing warehouse 
receipts when the products for which 
such receipts are issued have not been 
actually received by, or are not under 





of conditions in the industry were responsible for the sit- 


uation and were tending to destroy the trade practice sys- 
tem and thereby the usefulness of the Federal Trade Com- 


mission. 


The warehouse firms asked for an extension of 
time until Oct. 1 to study the rules before making a de- 
cision and the request was granted. 

Like all trade practice rules those promulgated for the 
cold storage industry are divided into two groups. 

The first group embodies rules which for the most part 


are controlled by law and binding on the industry whether 


accepted or not. 


They deal with fraudulent practices, such 
as bribes, rebates, false advertising, defamation of com- 
petitors, acts designed to injure competitors, and the like. 
This group of rules is merely approved by the Commission. 

The Group Two rules embody those which the Commis- 
sion accepts as statements and agreements of the trade 
on the subject of their business conduct insofar as it af- 
fects competitors. 
statements of rates, terms, and so on, and appoints a com- 
mittee on trade practices, the duty of which it is to police 


It takes up such subjects as open 


the industry, see that the rules are being obeyed, report 


lows: 


the actual control of, the one issuing 


such receipts at the time of the issuance 


thereof, with the effect of deceiving or 
misleading purchasers or prospective 
purchasers, is an unfair trade practice. 


Rule 3 


To issue or aid in issuing negotiable 
warehouse receipts for stored products 
of which the one issuing such receipts 
is part or sole owner, without stating in 
said receipts the fact of such ownership, 
with the effect of deceiving or misleading 
purchasers or prospective purchasers, is 
an unfair trade practice. 


violations, and suggest changes for the betterment of the 
trade practice rules system. 
The new rules as now revised and approved are as fol- 


Rule 4 


To fraudulently issue or aid in fraudu- 
lently issuing warehouse receipts for 
stored products which contain any false 
or misleading statements, with the ten- 
dency and capacity to mislead or deceive 
purchasers or prospective purchasers, is 
an unfair trade practice. 


Rule 5 


Directly or indirectly to give or per- 
mit to be given or offer to give money or 
anything of value to agents, employees, 
or representatives of customers or pros- 
pective customers or to agents, em- 
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ployees, or representatives of competi- 
tors’ customers or prospective customers, 
without the knowledge of their em- 
ployers or principals, as an inducement 
to influence their employers or principals 


' to purchase or contract to purchase in- 


dustry products or service from the 


maker of such gift or offer, or to influ- 


ence such employers or principals to re- 
frain from dealing or contracting to deal 
with competitors, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice. 


Rule 6 

It is an unfair trade practice for any 
person engaged in interstate commerce, 
in the course of such commerce, either 
directly or indirectly, to discriminate in 
price between different purchasers of 
commodities or service, where the effect 
of such discrimination may be to sub- 
stantially lessen competition or tend to 
create a monopoly in any line of com- 
merce; provided that nothing herein 
contained shall prevent discrimination in 
price between purchasers of the same 
class on account of differences in the 
grade, quality or quantity of the com- 
modity sold, or that makes only due al- 
lowance for differences in the cost of 
selling or transportation, or discrimina- 
tion in price in the same or different 
communities made in good faith to meet 
competition; and provided further, that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent 
persons engaged in selling the products 
of this industry in commerce from select- 
ing their own customers in bona fide 
transactions and not in restraint of trade. 
Rule 7 

Maliciously inducing or attempting to 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing 
the performance of any such contractual 
duties or services by any such means, 
with the purpose and effect of unduly 
hampering, injuring, or embarrassing 
competitors in their businesses, is an un- 
fair trade practice. 
Rule 8 

The secret payment or allowance of 
rebates, refunds, cummissions, or un- 
earned discounts, whether in the form 
of money or otherwise, or secretly ex- 
tending to certain purchasers special 
services or privileges, not extended to all 
purchasers under like terms and con- 
ditions, with the intent and with the 
effect of injuring a competitor and where 
the effect may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
or to unreasonably restrain trade, is an 
unfair practice. 
Rule 9 

The selling of goods or facilities below 
cost with the intent and with the effect 
of injuring a competitor and where the 
effect may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
or to unreasonably restrain trade is an 
unfair trade practice. 


Rule 10 


The making or causing or permitting 
to be made or published any false, un- 


WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


true, or deceptive statement by way of 
advertisement or otherwise concerning 
the grade, quality, quantity, substance, 
character, nature, origin, size or prepara- 
tion of any product or facility of the in- 
dustry having the tendency and capacity 
to mislead or deceive purchasers or pros- 
pective purchasers is an unfair trade 
practice. 


Rule 11 


The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable 
conduct inability to perform contracts, 
questionable credit standing, or by other 
false representations, or the false dis- 
paragement of the grade or quality of 
their goods or facilities, with the ten- 
dency and capacity to mislead or deceive 
purchasers or prospective purchasers, is 
an unfair trade practice. 

Rule 12 
The practice of delivering part or all 


of any lot of stored products for which a 
negotiable warehouse receipt, the nego- 





National’s Gathering 
in January—Not June 


A TELEGRAPHIC error re- 
<\sulted in the publishing, 
on page 41 of the November 
issue, of wrong information 
regarding the 1932 conven- 
tion of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation. 

The National’s winter meet- 
ing will be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., beginning about 
January 20, and not in June 
of next year as the November 
story announced, 

A wired message which Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing 
received from Chicago late in 
October, after the National’s 
board of directors had met 
in that city, contained the 
word “June”. It should have 
read “‘Jan.”’. 





tiations of which would transfer the 
right to the possession of such products, 
has been issued and is outstanding and 
uncancelled, without obtaining the pos- 
session of such receipt, or taking up and 
cancelling the same, or placing a state- 
ment of what products have been deliv- 
ered plainly upon it at or before the 
time of the delivery of such products, 
except where delivery thereof is made 
pursuant to an order of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction or in compliance with 
a sale to satisfy a lien thereon, with the 
effect of misleading or deceiving pur- 
chasers or prospective purchasers, is an 
unfair trade practice. 


Group Il 
Rule A 
Each member of the industry, while 
exercising his individual judgment as to 
his rates and charges, should establish 
and openly state them with his terms and 
conditions and shall in good faith publish 


Al 


them in a schedule or tariff and should 
offer and make them, under substantially 
similar circumstances, to all customers 
and prospective customers, without mis- 
representation or discrimination, so long 
as they are in effect. Any deviation 
from this ordinary course of business is 
condemned by the industry. 


Rule B 


A Committee on Trade Practices is 
hereby created to cooperate with the 
Federal Trade Commission and to per- 
form such acts as may be proper to put 
these rules into effect. 


Store-Door 
Service Assailed_ at 
Missourians’ Meeting 


rm’WO outstanding topics held the un- 
4 divided attention of the delegates who 
attended the semi-annual meeting of the 
Missouri Warehousemen’s Association, at 
the Colonial Hotel in Springfield on Oct. 
16-17. One was Missouri’s new bus and 
truck law, and the other was the recent 
action of the southwestern railroads in 
providing store-door delivery and pick- 
up. 

D. B. MacDonald, attorney for the 
Public Service Commission, discussed the 
statute, which became effective on Sept. 
15. Henceforth, as he explained, all mo- 
tor freight operators outside of corpo- 
rate city limits and immediate suburban 
territory are regulated by the Commis- 
sion. Both common ¢carriers and contract 
haulers are required to apply to the 
Commission to operate, and must file 
schedules of rates under which their 
operations will be carried on. Mr. Mac- 
Donald explained that the Commission 
does not control rates for the time being, 
but intimated that specific schedules 
would eventually be put into effect by 
the Commission. For the present these 
truck operators may file whatever rates 
they choose, but the Commission will at- 
tempt to arrive at identical rates for 
competing services. In other words, it 
will be the immediate business of the 
Commission to see that rates will be as 
nearly uniform as possible and also that 
the rates will guarantee a sufficient re- 
turn to assure continual service. The 
new law defines the status of common 


Railroads’ 


carrier and contract hauler; an oper- 
ator may classify as either. 
The southwestern railroads’ store- 


door and pick-up was discussed by 
B. F. Niedorp, St. Joseph, and D. S. 
Adams and W. A. Sammis, Kansas City. 
Mr. Niedorp read a paper outlining the 
activities of the St. Joseph transfer men 
in their negotiations with the carriers. 
The initial offer of the railroads was 5 
cents a hundredweight to the warehouse 
and transfer men to perform this ser- 
vice, and it was unanimously turned 
down. A subsequent offer of 7% cents 
was likewise tabled. The St. Joseph 
men maintain that 10 cents will be es- 
sential to cover their operating costs. It 
was brought out that the stand taken 
by the St. Joseph warehouse interests 
has deprived the local shippers of the 
store-door and pick-up which the rail- 
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roads had put into effect elsewhere in 
the Southwest. 

Mr. Adams in his talk approved the 
protest which Wilson V. Little, Chicago, 
executive secretary of the merchandise 
division of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, has sent to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It ef- 
fectively set forth the injustices to the 
warehouse industry, he declared. He 
pointed out that the warehouse and 
transfer interests had been called upon 
by the railroads to perform this service 
at rates which would not cover the costs 
of operations, and he predicted that the 
transfer men would soon find it impos- 
sible to continue to operate under the 
present agreement. In Mr. Adams’s 
opinion, the greatly added expense to 
the southwestern lines will work a hard- 
ship on the territory’s transfer interests 
without materially benefiting the ship- 
pers or increasing the railroads’ reve- 
nue. He pointed out that railroads had 
always maintained that short-haul busi- 
ness was not profitable, and also that 
the railroads had taken on this increased 
expense at a time when they were at- 
tempting to justify their petition for 
increased freight rates. 

Mr. Sammis reminded the member that 
their former cartage rates, and in par- 
ticular their former minimum charges 
per delivery to depot, took into consider- 
ation the work in connection with prepa- 
ration of a shipment and covered such 
costs. In his opinion, it now becomes 
necessary for warehousemen to revise 
their shipping charges. Mr. Sammis of- 
fered the following motion, which was 
unanimously adopted: 

“That the merchandise division of the 
Missouri Warehousemen’s Association no- 
tify all members in the States of Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado and 
Texas that the Missouri members have 
adopted the shipping service charge as 
follows: 

“Orders for shipment routed for pick- 
up by motor freight, railroads’ transport 
kines and other carriers will be subject 
to a charge for shipping service at one- 
half the warehouse handling rate, mini- 
mum 25 cents per order. 

“Shipping service on ‘will call’ orders 
covers any or all of the following de- 
tails: furnishing stencils and stencil sup- 
plies, or tags; cutting stencils or ad- 
dressing tags; marking or tagging the 
packages; furnishing and preparing bills 
of lading; notification to carrier; re- 
handling; use of shipping space; taking 
receipts; and sending completed bills of 
lading to the customer. It does not in- 
clude cartage or prepayment of freight 
charges. 

“The warehouse assumes no respon- 
sibility for dispatch of such orders be- 
yond prompt notification to the carrier.” 

Henry Reimers, Chicago, executive 
secretary of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, in a talk 
at the general sessions read excerpts 
from the Swope plan and suggested that 
warehousemen be thinking along such 
lines, pointing out that this was a gen- 
eral trend in all business. 

Wilson V. Little urged the members 
to be guided by the high standards of 
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practice set forth in their code of ethics. 

Harry C. Herschman, St. Joseph, for- 
mer general president of the A. W. A.., 
read a paper titled “Facing Facts,” lead- 
ing to discussion which resulted in agree- 
ment that warehousemen throughout the 
country should be more nearly uniform 
in their method of quoting on the various 
services performed; not necessarily uni- 
form rates, but certainly uniform items. 
Along this line the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas, most warehousemen, 
through neglect or otherwise, do not 
make a separate charge for each of the 
extra services defined in the standard 
contract terms and conditions, and 

“Whereas, it is felt that some means 
should be devised to assist such ware- 
housemen in correcting this practice, 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the 
Missouri Warehousemen’s. Association 
recommend to the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, merchandise division, 
that its committee on code of standards 
of practice prepare a service specifica- 
tion form for use by warehousemen in 
acquiring the information needed in 








"IT. RADE associations appar- 

ently are weathering the 
storms of depression fairly 
well, indicating that the busi- 
ness man is making his neces- 
sary economies in_ other 
directions. Figures recently 
obtained by the Trade Asso- 
ciation Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States show that in 
1930 there was loss of only 
1 per cent in trade associa- 
tion membership, as com- 
pared with 1929, the peak 


year. 





order to make an intelligent and com- 
plete quotation, the object of this reso- 
lution being to eliminate, as far as pos- 
sible, the wide discrepancies in quota- 
tions made to the same distributor by 
warehousemen in distribution points 
where service requirements and costs of 
warehouse operation are approximately 
the same.” 

A feature of the household goods ses- 
sion was a paper by George C. Dintel- 
mann, St. Louis, on “Method of Analyz- 
ing Department Profit and Loss by Per- 
centage Ratio.” In it he attempted to 
sell the idea that cost accounting was 
a simple problem in long division, that 
anyone could be a cost accountant who 
would follow his rules, providing he had 
his trial balance, a paper and a pencil 
and the patience to do the problem. 

“The N. F. W. A.,” Mr. Dintelmann 
said in part, “has received individual 
returns from approximately 150 ware- 
houses, showing their average records, 
and with this combined set-up before 
you, you cannot help but compare your 
business with that of 150 warehousemen 
scattered throughout the United States. 

“There are several reasons why you 
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should pay attention to this most jn. 
portant topic. 

“First, you cannot help but find , 
stimulation among all of your employee 
if they know that you are constantly 
studying the various expenditures jp 
your cartage department or in your stor. 
age department. This is certainly a 
important point. 

“Second, efficiency failures will be lp. 
cated. You can compare your expense 
in damages and claims with those 96 
other representative warchouses, and jf 
you exceed the average then you ¢ap 
well afford to spend a day on this one 
item alone. 

“Third, the comparative efficiency jn 
various departments are checked. 

“We have gotten to the day when we 
can no longer carry records in our heads, 
We are in a modern world where things 
are done in decimals carried to four 


points.” 
—Willis D. Leet. 


ee 


Michigan Meeting Dec. 9 


Announcement is made by H. H. Hard- 
ing, Lansing, that the Michigan Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association will 
hold its annual meeting on Dec. 9 at the 
Pantlind Hotel in Grand Rapids. 





New Jersey F.W.A. 
Acts Adversely on 


Gallagher Appeal 
b ioee New Jersey Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association at its October 


meeting, held in Newark, adopted the 
following resolution: 

“That we have no objection to our 
members conforming to Mr. Gallagher’s 
appeal for funds and at the same time 
as an association we recommend to the 
New Orleans men the discontinuance of 
the case in the Supreme Court because 
of the possible effect an adverse decision 
may have on the industry in a national 
way.” 

This has reference to the effort by 
William Gallagher, New Orleans storage 
executive, to have the United States 
Supreme Court declare the New Orleans 
removals law unconstitutional. 

As told elsewhere in this issue of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing, the United 
States Supreme Court refused to review 
the decisions of lower tribunals which 
had ruled that the New Orleans statute 
was constitutional. 

At the New Jersey meeting some of 
the members stated that they had sent 
or intended sending money to Mr. Gal- 
lagher in support of his legal battle. 


—_—_———- —--- _- _ 


Rowan Is New Secretary 
of Colorado Association 


AMES F. ROWAN, for the past two 
years with the Duffy Storage & Mov- 
ing Co., Denver, has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Colorado Trans- 
fer & Warehousemen’s Association, with 
headquarters at 1608 Broadway, Denver. 
He succeeds W. C. Vandergrift, execu- 
tive secretary since September, 1930. Mr. 
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Vandergrift has been made auditor of 
the Consolidated Truck Lines, operating 
in Colorado. 

Mr. Rowan becomes also Denver agent 
for the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association’s Allied Van Lines, 


' and executive secretary of the Motor 
| Freight Common Carriers’ Association of 
| Colorado. 


At the same time Mr. Rowan takes 
office as secretary of the Movers and 
Warehousemen’s Association of Denver, 
another position which Mr. Vandergrift 
held. 


Washington Group 
Will Entertain the 
N.F.W.A. Visitors 


\ 7ASHINGTON, D. C., members of 
'Y the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association met recently to make 
plans for entertaining th> delegates who 
will attend the National’s annual con- 
vention in that city late in January. 
Annapolis, Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon, Woodrow Wilson’s Tomb and 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier are 
included in the prospective visiting 
points. 

C. Van Wyck Mott is chairman of the 
Washington group’s information commit- 
tee; Arthur C. Smith, chairman of the 
entertainment committee, and Robert 
Nash, chairman of the finance and ac- 
counting committee. 


Colorado Law Which 
State Association 


Favored Is Upheld 


HE new private carrier law of Colo- 

rado, a bone of contention since its 
enactment by the 1931 legislature, re- 
ceived its first test in Boulder County 
on Oct. 29 before District Judge Claude 
Coffin and came through with its con- 
stitutionality sustained in all particu- 
lars. 

The Act, formerly House Bill 173, was 
sponsored by the Colorado Transfer & 
Warehousemen’s Association and regu- 
lates the private carrier, requiring him 
to secure a permit to operate, holds him 
liable, and compels him to carry insur- 
ance to protect both the public and the 
shipper. 

Challenging the law, S. J. Anderson, 
a coal operator hauling from the Hi-Way 
mine in Boulder County, sought an in- 
junction to restrain the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission from enforcing the 
Act, raising fourteen points against its 
constitutionality. All were overruled by 
Judge Coffin and the injunction was de- 
nied. Sixty days were given to file a 
bill of exceptions. The case, it is ex- 
pected, will be carried to the State Su- 
preme Court. The State was repre- 
sented by Colin A. Smith, assistant at- 
torney general. Plaintiff with Mr. An- 
derson was the Independent Truckers’ 
Association. 

A second victory for the State was 
won before Judge Coffin at the same 
Court session when an injunction sought 
by the Public Utilities Commission was 
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granted, restraining J. H. Anderson, an 
oil truck operator, from hauling over a 
Federal aid highway. Mr. Anderson, it 
was set forth, was a private carrier op- 
erating without a permit in that he 
transported gasoline from the Conti- 
nental Oil Co.’s distributing plant at Den- 
ver to a bulk plant at Broomfield, Colo., 
from which he trucked it to the trade, 
taking a commission on sales. A 30-day 
stay of execution was granted in this 
case, and sixty days were allowed to pre- 
pare a bill of exception. 

The interest in the cases was mani- 
fested in a courtroom crowded with law- 
yers, truckers and representatives of the 
various railroads operating in Colorado. 
Five attorneys were lined up against the 
State in the suits. 


—Bartlett Service. 
John L. Wilkinson 
Heads No. Carolina 
Truck Owners’ Body 
will play 


EE executives 
important roles in the activities of 
the North Carolina Truck Owners’ As- 
sociation during the coming year. 

At the organization’s annual meeting, 
in Charlotte on Nov. 6, John L. Wilkin- 





John N. Wilkinson, warehouse ex- 

ecutive elected president of truck 

owners’ association in North Caro- 
lina 


son, president of the Carolina Transfer 
& Storage Co., Charlotte, was elected 
president; Charles Frederickson, presi- 
dent of the Frederickson Motor Express 
Corp., Charlotte, was chosen treasurer; 
and G. D. Lentz of the Lentz Transfer 
Co., Winston-Salem, was made a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. All three 
are members of the Southern Ware- 
housemen’s Association, of which Mr. 
Wilkinson is a past president. 

Sprague Silver, until recently head of 
the State’s motor license bureau, was 
appointed executive secretary, with 
headquarters in Raleigh. 
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Lowry Is Reelected 
“SoW A” President at 
Atlanta Convention 
(By Telegraph) 
HE Southern Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention, in 
Atlanta on Nov. 19 and 20, reelected as 
its president E. C. Lowry, president of 
the Alabama Motor Transfer & Ware- 
house Co., Montgomery. Vice-presidents 
chosen are C. E. Boineau, president of 
Boineau’s, Inc., Columbia, S. C.; W. T. 
Callahan, treasurer of the John E. With- 
ers Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., Miami; 
W. H. Dearing, secretary of the John H. 
Poston Storage Warehouses, Inc., Mem- 
phis, and R. B. Young, president of the 
Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Trans- 
fer Co., Savannah. W. L. Inglis, presi- 
dent of the Cathcard Van & Storage 
Co., Inc., Atlanta, was elected secretary, 
and Mrs. Lorena Welsh, Atlanta, was re- 


elected executive secretary. John J. 
Woodside, president of the John J. 
Woodside Storage Co., Ine., Atlanta, 


was chosen treasurer. 

President Lowry appointed a commit- 
tee to study the new plan of organiza- 
tion of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association. This committee 
comprises George C. Harris, Birming- 
ham; Ernest H. Chadwell, Nashville, and 
John J. Woodside, Atlanta. 

The legislative committee, through its 
chairman, Milner T. LaHatte, Atlanta, 
recommended that a uniform warehouse 
law be drawn up, for presentation to the 
various State legislatures, to bring the 
industry within public service commis- 
sion control. 

Martin H. Kennely, Chicago, president 
of the N. F. W. A., addressed the house- 
hold goods division, and Elmer Erickson, 
Chicago, general president of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association, was a 
speaker at the merchandise meetings. 

Eighty per cent of the Southern’s 


membership was represented. 
—J. H. Reed. 


Associations’ 
New Members 

American Warehousemen’s Association 
(Cold Storage Division): 


Brockport Cold Storage Co., Ine., 
Brockport, N. Y. 
Jax Ice & Cold Storage Co., Jack- 


sonville, Fla. 

Mid-City Cold Storage Co., Chicago. 

Produce Terminal Cold Storage Co., 
Chicago. 

Sodus Cold Storage Co., Inc., Sodus, 
Ms 2: 

American Warehousemen’s Association 
(Merchandise Division): 

Guardian Warehousing Co., Chicago. 

Klamath Falls Transfer & Storage 
Co., Klamath Falls, Ore. 


National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association: 
Adams Transfer & Storage Co., 


Fargo, N. D. 
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Boineau’s, Inc., Columbia, S. C. 


Dowell’s Cartage & Storage Co., Van- 


couver, B. C. 
J. Norman Geipe, Baltimore. 


Julius Schumacher, Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 
Pennsylvania Furniture Warehouse- 


men’s Association (Philadelphia Chap- 
ter); 
Glenwood Storage Co., Philadelphia. 


Texas-Southwest Warehouse & Trans- 
fermen’s Association: 

Aston Transfer & Storage, Ardmore, 
Okla. 

Claxton Transfer & Storage Co., Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Couch Transfer & Storage Co., Ada, 
Okla. 

Crosby’s City Transfer & Storage Co., 
Durant, Okla. 

Rock Island Transfer 
Chickasha, Okla. 


& Storage, 


—_—— —-—-- ---- 


Wittichen Takes Over 
Bradshaw Firm; Drops 
N.F.W.A. Membership 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by Carl 

F. Wittichen, president of the Wit- 

tichen Transfer & Warehouse Co., Birm- 

ingham, Ala., that he has acquired the 

Bradshaw Transfer & Warehouse Co. in 
the same city. 

Under this merger, Horace Bradshaw, 
who was president of the firm bearing 
his name, has become vice-president and 
secretary of the Wittichen organization. 

The Bradshaw warehouse at 1141 
First Avenue South is being retained for 
the present by the Wittichen company, 
although much of the stored goods has 
been removed from it to the Wittichen 
plant at 2329 First Avenue North. 

The Wittichen organization mean- 
while has been made the Birmingham 
agent of the Aero Mayflower Transit 
Co. and has resigned from the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association. 

The Bradshaw firm was established in 
1921 and operated 14,000 square feet of 
floor space for storage of household 
goods and merchandise. It held member- 
ships in the Southern Warehousemen’s 
Association and the Birmingham Ware- 
housemen’s Club, as does the Wittichen 
company. 


Karrick Left Estate 
Valued at $3,000,000 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 
AMES L. KARRICK, president of the 
Fidelity Storage Co., of this city, 
who died in Massachusetts on Oct. 19, 
left an estate valued at more than 


$3,000,000, according to the petition for 
probate of the will filed here by his 
widow, Mrs. Henrietta B. Karrick, and 
two sons, David and James L., Jr. 
Under the terms of the will, Mrs. Kar- 
rick and the two sons are to hold the 
estate in trust during the life of the 
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Position Wanted 


/ ITH a merchandise ware- 
house preferably in the 
Chicago territory. 

Broad experience in man- 
agement—particularly in se- 
curing new accounts. 

University training. Busi- 
ness traffic. Well versed in 
the distribution of nationally 
known products. 

Address Box E-384, Distri- 
bution and Warehousing, 249 
> ma 39th Street, New York 
sity. 











widow, and at her death it is to be di- 
vided equally between the sons. The 
widow is to get the income from the 
estate for life. 

The will disclosed that the warehouse- 


man owned real estate assessed at 
$2,787,680; cash in the amount of 
$26,392.20; accrued interest and divi- 


dends from the storage company, $22,- 
752.86; securities worth $141,150, and 
furniture valued at $10,000. The bulk 
of the real estate holdings were repre- 
sented in apartment houses in this city. 

Mr. Karrick died following an oper- 
ation for acute appendicitis. His two 
sons were associated with him in the 


storage business. 


—Robert C. McClellan. 


——— — = 


Columbia’s Transfer 
Contract Upheld by 
United States Court 


NITED STATES District Judge 

Davis at St. Louis has handed down 
a decision denying the application of 
the Central Transfer Co. for an injunc- 
tion to terminate the contract granted 
by the members of the Terminal Rail- 
way Association, on transfer of freight 
between on-track and off-track depots in 
the St. Louis area, to the Columbia Ter- 
minals Co. 

The contract was approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by a 
six-to-three vote last August, to become 
effective on Nov. 1. The St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the St. Louis Shippers’ 
Conference and the Association of Team 





Position Wanted 


Y man with twenty-five 
years’ experience in cold 
storage and general ware- 
housing. Half that period 
as warehouse manager and 


solicitor. Greater New York 
following. Wish to make a 
change. 


Address Box D-283, care 
of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, 249 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 
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& Truck Owners have filed petitions, 
asking the Commission to reconsider its 
action. 

The Central Transfer Co. obtained a 
temporary injunction from _ Federal] 
Judge Otis at Kansas City on Aug. 24, 
and this is now dissolved by the decision 
of Judge Davis. 

The contract leaves St. Louis with 
seven off-track stations, all maintained 
by the Columbia company, eliminating 
six which had been operated by the 
Central and two formerly operated by 
the Columbia. 

The contract was opposed by the Cen. 
tral on the ground that it was in viola- 
tion of the anti-trust laws, and that it 
was awarded to the Columbia company 
without competition. With an _ invest- 
ment of $250,000 in equipment, the Cen- 
tral alleged that it did about one-fourth 
of the business between on-track and 
off-track stations. 


Goodfellow Forms 
Olympic Company 
in Seattle, Wash. 


_ Olympic Warehouse & Cold Stor- 

age Co. has been organized in Seattle, 
with J. Richard Goodfellow, for the past 
five years general manager of the United 
Warehouse Co. of that city, as the presi- 
dent. C. W. Stimson, president and 
treasurer of the Stimson Lumber Co. 
is vice-president of the Olympic, and 
the secretary-treasurer is Walter TIT, 
Douglas, vice-president and manager 
of the Metropolitan Building Co. Capi- 
talized for $50,000 the firm has as its 
incorporators Mr. Goodfellow, Mr. Doug- 
las and F. T. Sherman. 

The Olympic has leased a six-story 
building with 112,000 square feet of floor 
space. The structure, 120 by 134 feet, 
is on Seneca between Railroad Avenue 
and Western Avenue. It has trackage 
and switching facilities and is being 
equipped to handle merchandise requir- 
ing heated space and frozen foods. The 
building is sprinklered. The company 
will provide office space for manufac- 
turers’ agents and represent national 
distributors. 

Mr. Goodfellow, who has been identi- 
fied with the storage business nearly 
thirty years, is treasurer of the Wash- 
ington State Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. 


Changes in 
Amick Firm 


After nineteen years of service with 
the Amick Transfer & Storage Co., Den- 
ver, E. W. Pitcher has retired at the 
age of 65 years. III health caused his 
withdrawal. He was the firm’s secretary- 
treasurer. 

B. F. Hough, the Amick company’s 
manager, has taken over Mr. Pitcher’s 
interests and has become vice-president. 
Morris M. Safer, who was bookkeeper, 
has succeeded Mr. Pitcher as secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Pennsylvania Road Begins 
Rail-Truck Coordination 
to Win Back Lost Freight 


(Concluded from page 14) 


tion to that officer’s statement of the com- 
parison of rates, as follows: the average 
of the rail class rates, including pick-up 
and delivery service, was shown to be 
56.9 cents; the present approximate 
trucker’s rate, including about 4 cents 
profit, 42 cents; the proposed coordinated 
rate, plus 4 cents profit for the trucker, 
33 cents. The present average cost to 
the truckers is approximately 38 cents 
per 100 pounds. The average gross 
revenue per car on less carload freight, 
traveling between New York and Phila- 
delphia, as shown by recent check-up, 
was $23.88. After deducting all costs 
except terminal switching and line haul, 
there would remain $2.17 per car, or 
2.17 cents per car mile. The rate of 15 
cents per truck body mile, for which the 
Pennsylvania road says it can transport 
the truck-body for the trucker for the 
first 100 miles—stepping it up 5 cents a 
mile for each 50 miles thereafter—would 
yield, between New York and Philadel- 
phia, a gross of approximately $45 per 
ear; and deducting the same items of cost 
as in the case of the present handling of 
less carload freight, there would be left 
approximately $41.67 per car, or 41 cents 
per car mile. The trucker’s highway 
cost is approximately 30 cents per truck 
mile. The proposal, therefore, contem- 
plates a reduction in the total rate to 
the public and an increased return to 
both the rail carrier and the trucker. 

The preponderance of truck competi- 
tion with the Pennsylvania road is within 
a 250-mile zone from any given large 
city, reaching its peak in the first 100 
miles. For the first 250 miles the rail 
rates are considerably higher than for 
longer distance hauls, the peak being 
reached within the first 100-mile zone. 
Highway truck competition paralleling 
the railroad is confined almost entirely 
within the 250-mile zone, where the rail 
class rates are highest. The solution of 
this problem, in the judgment of the rail- 
road company, was the creation of a co- 
ordinated transportation whereby the 
rail carrier might transport within the 
250-mile area the truck lift-bodies for 
the highway carrier. This was the basis 
whereon the new coordinated experiment 
is based. Mr. Stackhouse, for the rail- 
roads, said that they stood back of Mr. 
Deasy’s plan as outlined in his testimony 
before the I. C. C. 

Questions put by the highway carriers 
and others brought out that certain of 
the nine rules of the new tariff had been 
put forward only tentatively, as some- 
thing to offer, and would be changed 
should the highway carriers wish it. 

The tariff provides that the demount- 
able truck bodies shall be furnished by 
the shippers—the roads will not furnish 
them. They must be equipped at the top 
with lifting links to engage hooks of 
crane conveyor, or other overhead lift- 
ing device for transferring the demount- 
able truck bodies between cars and 
trucks, or trailers. The maximum width 
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and height of the truck bodies to be 
shipped, as provided for in the tariff, are, 
respectively, 8 feet 6 inches and 9 feet, 
but the length may vary from less than 
15 feet to 25 feet. The packing of the 
freight is to be done by the shipper, as 
well as the loading of the freight into 
the truck body, and the responsibility of 
the railroad companies does not begin 
until the truck body is in course of trans- 
fer by crane from truck or trailer to car, 
and ends when the truck body is deliv- 
ered by crane from car to truck or 
trailer, “or is otherwise disposed of law- 
fully by the company.” 

The Pennsylvania’s officers said they 
would accept virtually any kind of truck 
body they could lift. There is nothing 
in the tariff that prevents the shipper 
from building his own bodies. There is 
a list of articles that the road bars from 
shipment in truck bodies, and these in- 
clude explosives, live animals, fresh 
milk, fresh vegetables, fresh fruits and 
other commodities; and there is a list of 
articles, among them household goods, 
that will be accepted on shipper’s valu- 
ation. Articles of extraordinary value 
are barred, and there is a special list of 








Position Open 


OR aggressive manager of 
household goods ware- 
house. 

He must be able to solicit 
and bring in new business. 
Location in New Jersey. 

Address Box C-182, care 
of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, 249 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 





articles that will not be accepted between 
Oct. 15 and April 15, where freezing 
might cause spoilage. Chinaware, earth- 
enware, procelainware and _ stoneware 
are accepted on shipper’s valuation at 
$20 per 100 pounds. Such articles and 
household goods must be shipped in closed 
bodies. A list of shipping charges per 
truck body, from Philadelphia to Jersey 
City and vice versa, from Richmond to 
Baltimore, and from Baltimore to Rich- 
mond, is given in the tariff. 

L. W. Selfe, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Victor-Lynn Trans- 
portation Co., Salisbury, Md., described 
to the carriers the plan of coordinated 
transportation of demountable bodies by 
rail-truck, participated in since last 
April by his company and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad between Baltimore and 
Salisbury, and assured the carriers the 
plan was workable and practical and 
would not necessarily mean any radical 
change in methods, or cost more than to 
load and unload the conventional truck 
body or be any more difficult to make de- 
liveries on the plan. Mr. Selfe’s com- 
pany uses sheet-steel lift-bodies made by 
the Motor Terminals Co. 
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F. E. Aaron 
Joins Bell 
in Camden 


K REDERIC E. AARON, after an ab- 
sence of a year and a half from 
household goods warehousing, has be- 
come associated with the Bell Storage 
Co., Camden, N. J., of which Leslie W. 
Bell is president. 

Formerly owner of the Powelton Stor- 
age Co., Philadelphia, Mr. Aaron is na- 
tionally known in the furniture storage 
industry. He is a past president of the 
Pennsylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association and a charter member of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, and was active in the organ- 
izing of the National’s Allied Van Lines, 
Inc. 
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F. E. Aaron, who returns to ware- 
housing by joining the Bell Stor- 
age Co., Camden 


Carolina Firm to Appeal 
an Income Tax Decision 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


g HE Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., 
= Charlotte, N. C., has notified the In- 
ternal Revenue Department of its de- 
cision to appeal from the assessment of 
a deficiency income tax of $206.40 on its 
profits for 1929. 

Involved is the matter of depreciation 
claimed on moving vans owned by the 
petitioning company. The percentage 
charged off by the company was consid- 
ered to be excessive and the Internal 
Revenue Department adjusted the tax 
schedule by adding $206.40 to the ac- 
count. 

To allow the Carolina company time 
to gather data in support of its argu- 
ments, the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals, the tribunal before which the 
case will be reviewed, has sanctioned the 
filing of an emergency petition to be 
supplemented at a later date. 

—James J. Butler. 
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Philadelphia Port 
Seeks Rehearing in 
“Free Storage’ Case 


QO* behalf of the Port of Philadelphia 
Ocean Traffic Bureau, of which he 
is manager, George W. Edmonds on Oct. 
29, formally entered a petition to the 
United States Shipping Board for a re- 
hearing of the Federal barge lines case, 
covering the previous allegation by the 
Bureau that the Government-operated 
barge lines of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation have been indulging in “free 
storage” practices prejudicial to the 
port. 

On several occasions during the past 
summer Mr. Edmonds, for the port, had 
been in correspondence with the U. S. 
Shipping Board on this subject, contend- 
ing that the Board has jurisdiction over 
the Inland Waterways Corporation, with 
authority to stop such practices, but 
this the Board denied in a resolution, 
a copy of which was forwarded to the 
port, which then gave authority to Mr. 
Edmonds to petition for a rehearing on 
the case, and to lay before the Shipping 
Board the results of its investigation 
for argument as to the intent of Con- 
gress in incorporation Section F in the 
Inland Waterways Corporation Act. The 
port contends that this Act plainly 
places the activities of the Federal 
Barge Lines under the supervision of 
the United States Shipping Board and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but that the Board has direct supervi- 
sion over the lines as “merchant ves- 
sels.” In a similar case involving sugar, 
the Inland Waterways Corporation de- 
nied the right of the I. C. C. to super- 
vise the complaint made by the sugar 
interests, and this contention was sup- 
ported by the Commission. 

Copies of the correspondence, pub- 
lished in previous issues of Distribution 
and Warehousing, were embodied in the 
port’s petition for rehearing. 


Thieves Uncover Lost 
Will in a Warehouse 


Would-be thieves did the Island & 
Transfer Co. an unwitting service on 
Oct. 25 when they invaded the Sandusky, 
Ohio, firm’s warehouse and ransacked 
the office safe. 

They got no money because there was 
none to get, but they disturbed a lot 
of papers, and one of these, found on 
the floor the next morning, was the miss- 
ing will, for which a search had been 
made unsuccessfully, of the late John 
A. Millott, who was the company’s pro- 
prietor. 


Los Angeles Is to Have 
Motor Freight Terminal 


Ground was broken in Los Angeles on 
Nov. 6 for the erection by the Pacific 
Freight Lines, Inc., of a $500,000 motor 
freight terminal, one story high and 400 
by 80 feet, at 27th and Alameda Streets. 
Plans call for facilities for rapid dock- 
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ing, fireproof storage, machine shops 
and scientific arrangement for each unit 
for the handling of freight. 





Position Wanted 


REFERABLY in New Eng- 

land States, by warehouse 
supervisor and traffic man- 
ager. Familiar with funda- 
mental principles of storage, 
modern supervision, and cost 
of motor trucking, and of 
carriers’ rules, rates, tariffs, 
pooling. 

Full knowledge of proce- 
dure before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Experience: 2 years solic- 
iting, 5S years warehousing 
and traffic. Education: 4 
years business and 2 years 
trafic. Married and have 
family. Age 35. Now work- 
ing and desire a change. 

Address Box B-891, care 
of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, 249 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 





Bedel Does Unusual 
Removals in Paris 


HE American Department of Bedel 

& Co., a warehousing organization in 
Paris, France, recently performed a mov- 
ing job which René Viejo, the firm’s 
manager, believes should be of interest 
to storage executives in the United 
States. 

It was the removal of the Parisian 
branch of the National City Bank of 
New York from the latter’s downtown 
office and from its Champs-Elysées of- 
fice to the bank’s own new structure 
erected in the Champs-Elysées, together 
with fifty tons of records located on the 
outskirts of the French capital. 

To avert interruption in the bank’s 
service, the entire job had to be done in 
one Saturday afternoon. To do it, Bedel 
& Co. used ten motor trucks and sixty 
men. Some of the furniture was in base- 
ment three floors deep, and other furni- 
ture was on the first and second floors. 





Help Wanted 
STIMATOR and solicitor. 


We require the services 
of a man of go appear- 
ance, with all-’round exper- 
ience in the furniture storage 
business. 

This is an opportunity for 
permanent employment with 
a growing organization will- 
ing to show appreciation for 
faithful services rendered. 

Write, stating experience, 
age, and salary desired. 

305 East 6lst Street, New 
York City. 
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Death Removes 
Fred. A. Bryan 
of Chattanooga 


— A. BRYAN, president of the 
* Chattanooga Transfer & Storage (Co, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., died at his Signal 
Mountain home on Armistice Day ag 
the age of 53. His passing was attrib. 
uted to a hemorrhage after a sinus op. 
eration nearly a week earlier. 

Widely known in warehousing an( 
prominent as a business man in Chat. 
tanooga, Mr. Bryan was born in the 
Tennessee city and lived there all his 
life. He was president of the Yellow 
Cab Co., the Bryan Coal Co. and the 
Clary Rent-a-Car Co. and was secretary. 
treasurer of the Carter Constructon (Co, 
He was a member of the Chattanooga 
Golf and Country Club, the Mountain 
City Club and the First Baptist Church, 

Mr. Bryan for a number of years 
operated the Bryan Transfer Co., which 
he merged with the Chattanooga Trans. 
fer & Storage Co. after purchasing the 
latter. He was a member of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, of the merchandise division of 
the American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, and of the Southern Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

Mr. Bryan is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Helen Richards Bryan; two sons, 
Fred A. Bryan, Jr., and Robert Bryan, 
and a daughter, Miss Jane Bryan. 


Page M. Patterson 


Page M. Patterson, who in 1918 re- 
tired as president of the Patterson 
Transfer Co., Memphis, Tenn., died at 
his Memphis home on Sept. 30 after an 
attack of indigestion. He was 54 years 
old. 

Mr. Patterson was a grandson of the 
original owner of the Patterson firm, 
founded in 1856, and as a young man 
entered the business, serving as president 
in 1917 and 1918. 


George Kileen 


George Kileen, aged 73, one of the 
best known commercial haulers in Ohio, 
died recently at his home in London, 
Ohio. Prominent in politics, he had 
served in the London city council for 
twenty-three years and at the time of 
his passing was a candidate for re- 
election. 


ow 


J. B. Shallenberger 


James B. Shallenberger, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Seattle, died in November from 
pneumonia as a result of exposure while 
he lay for two hours at the bottom of an 
elevator shaft after falling three stories 
in the warehouse. He was 57 years old. 
He was formerly with the North Amer- 
ican Transfer & Trading Co. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman use the Monthly Directory of 
Warehouses. 
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Cathcart Forms 
a New Company 
Ga. 
Cartage Company, 
headed by T. F. Cathcart, nationally 


| known in the furniture storage industry, 
| has entered the household goods ware- 
‘house and moving business in Atlanta 
' with a modern fireproof warehouse at 
| 626-628 Spring Street, N. 


W., near 


T. F. Catheart, Sr. 





Atlanta warehouseman who has 
organized a new firm 


North Avenue. He has been in the busi- 
ness in Atlanta for the past thirty years, 
identified with the Cathcart Van & Stor- 
age Co., Inc., 134 Houston Street, N. E., 
of which he was vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Associated with him in his 
new enterprise is his son, T. F. Cathcart, 
Jr., who since leaving school has been 
operating with his father for fifteen 
years. 

The Cathcart Van & Storage Co., Inc., 
is now being operated by W. L. Inglis, 
its president. Mr. Cathcart and his son 
are no longer identified with the older 
frm. Mr. Inglis is president of the At- 
lanta .Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

T. F. Cathcart, Sr., was a charter 
member of the National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association and one of the 
organizers of the Southern Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

The new Cathcart Cartage Co. has 
been appointed Atlanta agent for the 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co., engaged 
in long distance removals by motor truck. 

Jack Catheart. another son of T. F. 
Catheart, and formerly associated with 
his father in warehousing, has entered 
business for himself. He is specializing 
in the hauling of pianos for varous mu- 
sic houses in Atlanta. 





-_—_ 


When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman use the Monthly Directory of 
Warehouses. 
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Johnson Co. Builds Dock 


The Mead Johnson River-Rail Ter- 
minal Warehouse has completed con- 
struction of a large barge mooring and 
loading dock costing about $20,000. 
Unique in design and the first of its 
kind on the Ohio River, it is intended to 
insure safe handling of barges and to 
provide for ample clearance of barges 
at pool stage, or about nine feet. The 
dock is 770 feet long and 25 feet wide. 





Business Opportunity 


ie lease affording pub- 
L licity, accessibility, low 
rental, in Holland Tube zone, 
New York City. 

Suitable: store display, 
offices, stocking, servicing for 
metropolitan and export dis- 
tribution. 

Building: 2 prominent 
street frontages. Receiving 
and shipping free from traffic 
interference. Six stories and 
basement, 25 by 100 ft.; 
large elevator; lift; chute; 
steam; heavy construction. 

Location: West Broadway 
through to North Moore 
Street, (next door to Varick 
Street) between 7th and 8th 
Aves. subway stations, few 
feet to each. Post office and 
Holland Tube at hand. 

Owner’s corporation (fine 
instruments) will sub-lease 
5,000 feet, making excep- 
tionally advantageous rental. 

Owner, Smith, 228 West 


Broadway, New York City. 








Position Wanted 


Y young, intelligent, alert 

man qualified to take 
complete charge of modern 
merchandise warehouse bus- 
iness. 

Experience—6 years’ as 
manager of wholesale gro- 
cery distributing warehouse, 
plus 3 years as manager of 
merchandise and distributing 
warehouse with full charge 
of all rates. Extensive ac- 
quaintance with manufac- 
turers’ agents and steamship 
operators. 

Can obtain and _ “retain 
warehouse clients and assure 
highest degree of efficiency 
and achieve financial results. 


Familiar with _ solicitation 
and contact work. Will go 
wherever needed. Excellent 


references and recommenda- 
tions. 

Address Box T-273, care 
of Distribution and Ware- 
housing, 249 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 
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Breault Joins 
Ivory Company 
aggre - grenade is made by Emer- 
L son B. Loan, secretary of the John 
F. Ivory Storage Co., Inc., Detroit, that 
Charles H. Breault, widely known in De- 
troit as a warehouse specialist, has 
joined the Ivory organization, with of- 
fices at 6554 Hamilton Avenue and ware- 
house at Wyoming and Brandt Avenues. 
Mr. Breault has been in the moving, 


Charles H. Breault 





Detroit executive who has joined 
the Ivory company 


storage and shipping business in the 


Michigan city for many years. 





Embezzlement Is Charged 
Against Warehouse Head 


Embezzlement of coffee worth about 
$18,600 was charged in the criminal 
district Court in New Orleans on Oct. 29 
against the president and two employees 
of the Paragon Warehouse & Transfer 
Co. of that city. The embezzlement was 
alleged to have been accomplished 
through replacing inferior coffee for 
good coffee in sacks which had been 
stored in the Paragon’s warehouse. 

The men accused are Eugene C. 
Schaneville, the firm’s president; August 
Stierwald, a clerk, and Alexander Ste- 
vens, a Negro porter. The complaint was 
made by the Brazilian Warrant Coffee 
Co., and Westfeldt Brothers, owners of 
the stored commodity. 





Moon-Murray 


Carroll K. Moon, of the International 
Business Corporation, New York, and 
Miss Grace Ann Murray, eldest daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Andrew K. Murray, 
were married on the evening of Thanks- 
giving Day in the Murray home at 1710 
Newkirk Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The bride’s father is president of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing Publications, 
Inc. 





Directory advertising and its value; 
read H. A. Haring’s article on page 7. 
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Construction 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 


California 


NAHEIM—Anaheim Truck & Trans- 

fer Co. has been granted State Rail- 
road Commission certificates to operate 
between Aanheim and Los Angeles har- 
bor points, between Anaheim and Fuller- 
ton and between Los Angeles and Ver- 
non. 


Covina—San Gabriel Valley Precooling 
& Ice Corporation is having plans drawn 
for a $250,000 2-story and basement cold 
storage warehouse and precooling plant, 
100 by 320 feet, at Front Street and 
North Citrus Avenue. 


Los Angeles—Fidelity Fireproof Stor- 
age has changed its name to Fidelity 
Van & Storage Co., and is now handling 
merchandise storage, specializing in non- 
combustible and non-perishable products, 
including automobile parts, tires, new 
furniture, etc. F. R. Palmateer, the 
president, has turned over the active 
management to his son, Robert Palma- 
teer. 

Colorado 


Denver—North Denver Transfer & 
Storage Co. has awarded a contract for a 
$50,000 2-story and basement ware- 
house, 100 by 125 feet, at 2036 Blake 
Street. 

Illinois 


East St. Louis—lIllinois Central Rail- 
road Co. has opened a $300,000 river- 
front out-bound warehouse and office 
structure with facilities for handling 100 
cars of merchandise daily. 


Galesburg—Dohrn Transfer Co. has 
purchased property at Depot and Berrien 
Streets and plans to erect a warehouse 
on it. Meanwhile a 1-story structure, 129 
by 70 feet, will be built. 


Indiana 


Columbus—Roscoe Schultz, transfer 
man, has acquired a warehouse at Sev- 
enth and Wilson Streets and is operating 
it in connection with his storage and 
crating business. 


Lebanon—Samuel Wilcox, in the motor 
transport business for the past twenty- 
two years, has completed and opened for 
business a household goods warehouse 
at 232 South Meridian Street. 


Michigan 
Detroit—Detroit Union Produce Ter- 
minal Co. has filed plans for a $65,000 
warehouse on Springwells Avenue. 


Detroit—Warehousing Service, Inc., 
Chicago, an Illinois corporation, has filed 
notice to operate in Michigan, with a reg- 
istered office at 477 Selden Avenue, De- 
troit. 

Grand Rapids—Columbian Warehouse 
Furniture Co., affiliated with the Colum- 
bian Storage & Transfer Co., plans to 
rebuild its storage building recently 
wrecked by fire. 


Minnesota 


Austin—Chicago-Great Western Rail- 
road Co. has awarded a contract for a 
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$30,000 1-story and basement warehouse, 


56 by 86 feet, for produce service. 


New Jersey 
Hoboken—Seaboard Terminal & Re- 
frigeration Co. has purchased a 1-story 
garage at 312-314 Madison Street. 


New Brunswick—Sisser Bros. is con- 
structing forty new storage rooms, at a 
cost of $3,500, in its Lexington Avenue 
warehouse. 

New Brunswick—Charles T. Wales, 
Inc., is planning construction of a $159,- 
000 7-story and basement warehouse, 50 
by 100 feet, on Sanford Street. 


New York 


Brooklyn—Mapleton Storage, Inc., has 
changed its company name to Anderson’s 
Fireproof Storage, Inc. 

Brooklyn—Paramount Ice. Co. has 
filed plans for a $65,000 1-story and 
basement cold storage warehouse, 75 by 
100 feet, at Emerson Place and Myrtle 
Avenue. 


LeRoy—LeRoy Cold Storage & Pro- 
duce Co. has arranged for a change of 
capital from $90,000 to 500 shares of no 
par value stock. 


LeRoy—Rogerson Cold Storage, Ine., 
has arranged for a change of capital 
from $40,000 to 400 shares of no par 
value stock. 


New York City—Globe Storage Ware- 
house Corporation is said to be consider- 
ing construction of a $400,000 multi- 
story warehouse at Grand Concourse and 
Field Place. 

Oswego—Oswego Independent Ice Cor- 
poration is planning a $40,000 1-story 
cold storage warehouse, 80 by 100 feet. 


North Carolina 


Greensboro—Greensboro Warehouse & 
Storage Co. is planning rebuilding ware- 
house recently wrecked by fire with a re- 
ported loss of $50,000. 


Newton—Newton Bonded Warehouse 
Co., Inc., recently organized by David 
Gaither and associates, plans construc- 
tion of a $25,000 1-story warehouse. 


Ohio 
Portsmouth—Reinhardt Transfer Co. 
has secured a permit to construct a brick 
warehouse at 1125-7 Eighteenth Street. 
West Toledo—Mano R. Lee Cartage 
Co. has leased the buildings at 718-726 
Phillips Avenue and will conduct a com- 


bination merchandise and _ household 
goods warehouse business. 
Oklahoma 


Enid—General Development & Shares 
Corporation is having plans prepared for 
a $150,000 multi-story terminal ware- 
house and freight forwarding building, 
100 by 300 feet, with dry and cold stor- 
age departments. 

Pennsylvania 

Chester—South Chester Terminal & 
Warehouse Co., recently organized, has 
applied for permission to operate a ter- 
minal and warehouse business in South 
Chester, where it plans to take over a 
pier 400 feet long and 36 feet wide and 
build a warehouse, install railroad tracks, 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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New Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


California 


OS ANGELES—Western Avenue Moy. 

ing & Storage Co., 437 South West. 

ern Avenue. Van service and transfer. 

Jack Barnes, 6119 Pickford Street, heads 
the interests. 


Connecticut 


Darien—Safeway Van & Storage Co, 
Storage warehouse and van service. Ea;| 
B. Robinson and E. H. Johnson head the 
interests. 


Norwich—Tri-State Motor Lines, Ine. 
Capital, $2,200. Incorporators, George 
Weady, Martin Cohen and Estelle Zim- 
merman. 

Illinois 


Chicago—A ffiliated Freight Terminals, 
Inc., 160 North La Salle Street. Capital, 
$50,000. Incorporators, Harry C. Kinne, 
Harold F. Scovel and Edwin A. Robson. 


Chicago—Convoy Motor Freight, Inc., 
2721 South Michigan Avenue. Capital, 
$25,000. Incorporators, L. M. Mondrawy, 
Z. R. Mondrawy and G. B. Kepfield. 


Chicago—Danville Motor Freight, Inc., 
4435 Fulton Street. Capital, $5,000. In- 
corporators, Ray A. Prasch and E. W. 
Schutt. 


Chicago—National Shippers and Mov- 
ers, Inc., 7124 North Clark Street. Gen- 
eral furniture moving and shipping busi- 
ness. Capital, $20,000. Incorporators, 
Frank J. McKee, Lillian V. McKee, Rob- 
ert A. McKee and F. L. McKee. 


Galesburg—Eaves Transfer Co., 158 
Division Street. Capital, $5,000. Incor- 
porators, L. E. Eaves, Lillian A. Eaves 
and Amanda Swanson. 

Joliet—Joliet Transfer Co., 211 North 
Joliet Street. Capital, $15,000. Incor- 
porators, Harold V. Watters, James A. 
Watters and Ada I. Watters. 


Peru—H. J. Tobler Transfer, Inc., 1012 
Peoria Street. Capital, $25,000. Incor- 
porators, H. J. Tobler, H. F. Tobler and 
C. F. Hill. 


Indiana 


Elmwood—Hesler Transfer Co., Ince. 
Capital, 1000 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators include A. A. 
Small and T. Snyder. 

Gary—Gary Warehouse Co., Inc. Cap- 
ital stock, 2500 shares at $10 each. In- 
corporators, Anton P. Nelson, Robert 
Nelson and Edward J. Johns. 


Indianapolis — Terminal Transport 
Company, Inc. Capital, 10 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, H. W. 
Hinshaw, Mary Hinshaw and Fred R. 
Moore. 

Kentucky 


Ashland—Ashland Home Ice Co. Cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. Cap- 
ital, $30,000. Principal incorporator, 
Harry A. Birch. 

Lexington — Lexington Transfer & 
Storage Co. Capital, $2,000. Incorpo- 
rators, Guy Maupin, R. K. Smith and 
Mrs. M. A. Ray. 


(Concluded on page 50) 
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Government Economists 
Survey Produce Trucking 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


A SURVEY conducted by experts of 
i the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reveals that approximately 15 
per cent of all shipments of fresh fruits 
and vegetables of twenty miles or more 
are made by truck, with the length of 
the shipments gradually increasing. 

At the same time they found that the 
growth of country cold storage systems is 
prolonging the truck shipping season. 

It was determined by these experts 
that motor truck shipments of these 
products of twenty miles or more totaled 
between 150,000 and 200,000 cars in 1929, 
compared with 1,068,745 cars transported 
by rail and boat lines. It was pointed 
out, however, that the percentage of 
truck to rail shipments is much less than 
15 per cent on a mileage basis, due, of 
course, to the fact that the railroads 
average a much longer haul than trucks, 
and it was shown also that while truck 
shipments show an enormous increase in 
recent years, rail and boat shipments 
have practically doubled in the past ten 
years. 

The survey brought out that shipments 
of these farm products by truck ranged 
all the way from 2 to 92 per cent of the 
shipments of twenty miles or more made 
by rail. 

The experts went deeply into the ques- 
tion of the economic aspects of shipping 
by truck and included the following in 
their report: 

“Trucks have expedited transportation 
on short hauls, and have made the dis- 
tribution of highly perishable products 
more direct and less wasteful under cer- 
tain conditions. 


Regional Markets 


“Regional motor truck jobbing markets, 
where products from a considerable area 
are concentrated and redistributed, and 
wholesale roadside stands, are increasing 
in number to serve the motor truck trade. 

“Products most suited to long dis- 
tance transportation by motor truck are 
the light, quickly perishable fruits and 
vegetables, or those that yield a high 
freight: revenue and require expeditious 
movement to market. 

“Distances covered by trucks have in- 
creased; highly perishable products are 
now being hauled regularly as much as 
400 miles, and even greater distances in 
some areas. 

“Country cold storage plants aid 
motor truck transportation by prolong- 
ing the trucking season. The use of the 
truck facilitates quick movement of 
apples into storage after packing, which 
is a decided advantage. Canning plant 
managers are using trucks to obtain more 
soft fruits and tomatoes of desirable ma- 
turity and to extend the area from which 
supplies are received.” 

On the subject of truck shipments in 
general, Balthasar H. Meyer, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, has in- 
formed Senator James Couzens, of 
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Michigan, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, that motor trucks 
in interurban service handle only 2.5 
per cent of the freight transported yearly 
in the United States, whereas the steam 
railroads handle in excess of 75 per cent 
of the traffic. 

Mr. Meyer’s figures, estimates from 
various sources by Commission experts, 
show that in 1929 the steam roads 
handled 75.8 per cent of the traffic, in- 
terurban trucks, 2.5 per cent; inland 
waterways and the great lakes, 16.5 per 
cent; pipe lines, 4.9 per cent, and other 


forms, 0.5 per cent. 
—Robert C. McClellan. 





Chicago Firm Moves 

The Arthur Dixon Transfer Co. has 
removed from 419-421 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, to the seven-story build- 
ing immediately adjoining, at 425 South 
Wells, and the old structure, for years a 
landmark in the wholesale district, is 
being razed. 

The structure being razed has been 
utilized by the company for its offices 
for more than fifty years. The property 
has been in the Dixon family for seventy 
years, the original family home stand- 
ing on the lot. Here George W. Dixon, 
one of the firm’s founders and its pres- 
ent head, was born. Fifty years ago, the 
house, which was built to replace the 
original destroyed in the Chicago fire, 
was moved to a site on Fifty-first Street, 
where it now stands. 





Position Wanted 
\ /1TH a warehouse, truck- 


ing or terminal organi- 
zation by a young woman 
with extensive merchandise, 
household goods and _ cold 
storage experience. Has also 
had_ trucking experience, 
both local and common car- 
riers. 

Knowledge of State regu- 
lations of motor carrier 
operations. Can do steno- 
graphic, clerical and execu- 
tive work. Highest refer- 
ences furnished. 

Address Box S-172, care of 
Distribution and Warehous- 
ing, 249 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





Wittichen Now Uses 
Cotton Letterheads 


Responding to an appeal by Southern 
civic interests that cotton consumption 
be increased in order to effect an ad- 
vance in the prices for this staple, the 
Wittichen Transfer & Warehouse Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has begun using cot- 
ton stationery in its business correspon- 
dence. 

Printed in red and white, the Wit- 
tichen firm’s new letterhead closely re- 
sembles linen. It stands a large amount 
of handling and is unusually hard to 
tear, thereby assuring longer life. 
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Grant Wayne Retires; 
Becomes Farmer After 
Years in Warehousing 


(5 RANT WAYNE, New York execu- 
A tive long identified with household 
goods warehousing and a figure na- 
tionally known in the industry, will re- 
tire on Jan. 1 and devote his time to 
agriculture and_ stock raising. He 
started the West End Storage Ware- 
house, Inc., New York City, in 1900, and 
since last May has been on the family 
farm on the Cherry Valley Road in 
Sharon Springs, N. Y¥., most of the 
time. 


Succeeded by Crumm 


At the West End he will be succeeded, 
as manager and operating executive, by 
Louis J. Crumm, who has been super- 
intendent under Mr. Wayne. Mr. 
Crumm has been with the West End 
since the business was started. 


Born about. sixty-five years ago, 


Grant Wayne 

















New York executive who retires 
after nearly a half-century in 
warehousing 
Grant Wayne was for sixteen years 


with the Lincoln Safe Deposit Co., now 
the Lincoln Warehouse Corporation, be- 
fore organizing the West End. Thus 
he has rounded out nearly a half-century 
with the industry. He is a past presi- 
dent of the New York Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association and was at one 
time a director of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association, of 
which he was a charter member. 

The Sharon Springs farm where Mr. 
Grant is living includes the old home 
which has been in the family two cen- 
turies. Mr. Wayne will raise cattle and 
produce dairy products. Mrs. Wayne 
and their children are with him at 
Sharon Springs. 
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New _ Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


(Concluded from page 48) 
Louisiana 

Lake Charles—United Warehouse & 
Forwarding Co. Storage warehouse and 
transfer. Capital not stated. H. Moss 
Watkins, Sheel Beach, is principal incor- 
porator. 

Monroe—J. E. Lockwood Transfer has 
filed articles of incorporation, with a 


capital of $10,000, to operate as the 
Lockwood Transfer & Storage Co. 


Massachusetts 

Boston-—National Van Lines. Organ- 
ized by the National Moving Co., Inc., 100 
Boylston Street, as a subsidiary interest 
to operate a motor van service. 

Natick — Furniture Manufacturers 
Warehouse, Inc. Storage warehouse and 
van service. Capital, 500 shares of no 
par value common stock. David Levine, 
181 Chambers Street, Boston, is presi- 
dent. 

Michigan 

Detroit—Canners’ Warehouses, Inc. 
Dry and cold storage for food products. 
Capital, $50,000 and 10,000 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, J. Scott 
Black, Arthur L. Rose and Sheldon R. 
Noble. 

New Jersey 


Montclair—Mullen Storage Warehouse, 
Inc. 


New York 
Corona —-Willard Seth Kelly, Ine. 
Warehouse and van service. Capital, 


$10,000. 
Caesar. 

New York City—Majestic Shipping & 
Forwarding Co. Capital, $20,000 and 
10,000 shares of no par value common 
stock. Representative, J. A. Ross, 111 
John Street. 


North Carolina 


Burlington—Barnwell Warehouse & 
Brokerage Co. Authorized capital stock, 
$10,000; subscribed stock, $300 by 
Thomas D. Cooper, Elizabeth L. Ellis and 
Vallie G. Cox. 


Gastonia—Avon Bonded Warehouses, 
Inc. Authorized capital stock, $200,000. 
Subscribed stock, $3,000 by W. A. Julian, 
Van A. Covington and R. N. Aycock. 

Raleigh—Edgerton Corporation. Stor- 
age warehousing. Capital. $300,000. 
Principal incorporator, N. E. Edgerton, 
Jr., Wake Forest Road. 


Ohio 

Columbus — Central Motor Freight 
Lines, Inc. Capital, 250 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, L. M. 
Levinson, R. J. Harris and E. J. Snyder. 
Headquarters, 63 South High Street. 

Columbus—Peoples Warehouse & Stor- 
age Co., 42 East Gay Street. Capital, 250 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpo- 
rators, W. S. Cowan, Grace E. Cox and 
Dale D. Rapp. 


Toledo—Midwest Haulers, Inc. Cap- 
ital, 300 shares of no par value stock. 


Principal incorporator, George 





NEWS 


Hankinson and Charles E. Wallington. 


Texas 


Corpus Christi—Corpus Christi Termi- 
Capital 
incorporatox, 
Steele Campbell, 615 Winnebago Street. 
Freight 
Capital, $10,000. 
Incorporators, L. B. Brown, Harry P. 


nal Co. Warehouse terminals. 
not stated. Principal 


Houston — Brown Brothers 


Forwarding Co., Inc. 


Brown and H. O. McMillan. 


Marshall—Marshall Transfer Co. Cap- 


ital, $5,000. Incorporators, J. T. Dunn 
and A. W. Dunn. 

Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls Ice Co. 
Cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 
Capital, $20,000. Principal incorporator, 
Frank Knell. 

Virginia 

Blackstone—Virginia Freight Trans- 
port, Inc. Capital not stated. Principal 
incorporator, W. J. Epes, Jr. 

Washington 

Walla Walla—Walla Walla General 
Freight Forwarding & Drayage Co. Cap- 
ital, $600. Incorporators include B. M. 
Bury, W. A. Bryant and Albert W. 
Maskelyne. 





Portsmouth Merger 


David A. Alspaugh, proprietor of the 
Try-Me Storage Co., Portsmouth, Ohio. 
has retired from business and has leased 
his warehouse, at Third and Gay Streets, 
to the Warner-Wall Transfer Co. The 
latter will continue its transfer and mov- 
ing business at Chillicothe and Mill 
Streets and will use the Try-Me building 
for storage purposes. 





Bekins “Port-O-Van” 
Serves Dual Purpose: 
Storing, Transporting 


Incorporators, John L. Bowers, Otto L. 
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Construction 
Developments, 
Purchases, Etc. 


(Concluded from page 48) 


etc. The firm is arranging for a §$}. 
000,000 stock issue. 

Philadelphia—Advance Storage Co. has 
leased property at 155 North Wanamakey 
Street and will occupy it as a garage. 

Philadelphia—Motor Freight Clearing 
House has leased space in the Bailey 
Warehouses at Delaware Avenue and 
South Street and will use it for storage 
and distributing service. 

Philadelphia—United Storage Co. has 
leased the 4-story building at 1903 Mar- 
ket Street and will occupy it as a ware- 
house. 

Rhode Island 


Providence — Milltex Transportation 
Co., operating a motor freight service, 
has purchased an abandoned mill build- 
ing and will convert it into a warehouse 
and terminal. 

Tennessee 

Memphis—United Warehouse & Termi- 
nal Co. has acquired its third merchan- 
dise warehouse, a 3-story and basement 
building containing 40,000 square feet of 
floor space and served with Illinois Cen- 
tral trackage. 


Washington 
Tieton — Tieton Storage Co. has 


awarded a contract for a $60,000 1-story 
cold storage warehouse, 72 by 180 feet. 


Wisconsin 
Eau Claire—Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railroad Co. is erecting 
a $35,000 1-story warehouse, 64 by 120 
feet, primarily for fruit and produce 
service. 











Ha illustrated is the type of con- 
tainer now being used by the Bekins 
Van & Storage Co., operating house- 
hold goods warehouses in Pacific Coast 
cities. 

This container, according to Milo W. 
Bekins, Los Angeles, the organization’s 
president, serves a dual purpose—trans- 
portation and storage. Goods are stored 
in the “port-o-van,” with special rates, 
for fifteen days, with lower rates there- 
after. During this period the container 


is equivalent to a locked storage vault. 

In the effort to produce a serviceable 
container and one that would be light in 
weight, experiments were made _ with 
sheet aluminum, but 16-gage corrugated 
galvanized iron was adopted. 

These containers are now in coast-to- 
coast traffic by way of the Panama 
Canal. Note places, at top of van, for 
hooks for lifting and lowering into 
steamship holds. 
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Growing New York Concern 
Standardizes on Internationals 
Read What This User Says: 

Gentlemen: 

In 1922 we purchased our first Interna- 
tional Truck, a model 61, and found that 
the operating cost was considerably lower 
than any other truck we ever operated. We 
also found International Harvester service 
to be far superior to any other . . . and 
therefore purchased another Internationa! 
in 1924, finally standardizing completely 
with Internationals in 1926 by adding three 
additional units. 


Now, because our trucks are somewhat 
out of date (on account of having solid 
tires) although the trucks are still in good 
mechanical condition, we have decided to 
replace all our rolling stock with Inter- 
national Model A-5’s. We know we can- 
not get better value anywhere else for our 
money. 


GLOBE FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO., INC, 
(Connected with G. Santis & Co., Inc.) 
Signed: LOUIS CELLA, [Tres. 











You Can Cut Your Trucking Costs 
with INTERNATIONAL Trucks 


‘" 


N these days of stringent economy International Trucks 
are enjoying great popularity. Many owners who keep 
accurate, costs are looking with special favor on the low-cost 
records made by their Internationals. They will tell you 
that it is good business to replace less efficient trucks with 
new Internationals if you want to cut operating costs to 


the bone. 


Trucks on the job every day cover a lot of miles in 
a yeat’s time. Pennies saved on mileage costs run into 
many dollars. For that reason no man can afford to over- 
lock the special economy offered in International Trucks. 
The difference between International Trucks and less eff- 
cient equipment may easily mean the difference between 


profit and loss. 


Why not give the nearest of 183 Company-owned 
branches in the. United States and Canada, or an Inter- 
national dealer, a chance to demonstrate the International 
model that will best suit your needs? Sizes range from 
3/4,-ton to 5-ton. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


(Incorporated) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IIl. 













Here is one of three new 
International Model A-5 
trucks in service for the 
Globe Fireproof Storage 
Warehouse Co., Inc., of 
New York. The body is a 
Van De Luxe type mount- 
ed on a 210-inch wheel- 
base. 
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WHERE TO BUY 



























































Every warehouseman is interested in for your attention. We, the publishers, 
the new products offered for use in his recommend them and what they make 
business and warehousemen may look to you. 


to this department to bring before them 


all things that are made for special or We would appreciate your remem- 


bering to mention DISTRIBUTION 












































eneral use in the industry. > ae | 
& y AND WAREHOUSING in writing i te 
The manufacturers of every product to them because it is through this co- 
contained in this department are mak- operation that we can better serve you BO 
ing a direct and honest appeal to you individually and the industry at large. a 
Marti 
Met- 
Metz! 
Mills 
Yond 
ALARMS, FIRE — 
9 Proct 
Aero Alarm Co., Inc.; 56-58 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. ; ; ; | 
American District Telegraph Co.; 155 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. Donigan and Nielson Van Bodies _ 
Ludlow Automatic Fire Alarm Co.; 128 E. Sixth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. | 
STANDARD AND DE LUXE MODELS shop 
Taec 
BASKETS. WAREHOUSE All Wood Panels—Do Not Split | Whit 
5 ° ’ Wied 
Durable—Outlasts Two and Three Chassis Woel 
(See Boxes, Moving) 
Regarded by 
the warehouse 
BODIES, VANS and moving 
Ario & Rossman Metal Body Corp.; 426 De Witt Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. industry ' as 
Albert, John; 116-122 Sixth Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. standard since acm 
American Car & Foundry Co.; 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 1 And 
; Bender Body Company; 6409 Barberton, Cleveland, Ohio. Sag . Bac! 
Light weight, Ball 
giving you Day 
extra load Diat 
weight. Ask Ider 
for prices. -_ 
a - a 
Donigan & Nielson, Inc. 743-747 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. | Nat 
Phil 
Por 
Burch Body Co.; Rockford, Mich. 
Caley & Nash, Inc.; 1828 Bast Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Clayson-Lorenz Co.; 4048 West Chicago Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Cook Wagon Wks., Inc., A. E.; 77 E. North St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Delphi Wagon Wks.; 313-25 So. Washington St., Delphi, Indiana. 
De Rosa Co., Inc., Frank; Fowler, Van Nest and Bogart Aves., New York, N. Y. 
Donigan & Nielson, 743-747 Third Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Acr 
wi ys ae aS is a Ever-Ready Van Body Corp.; 1429 Metropolitan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. = 
my Fitzgibbon & Crisp, Inc.; Trenton, N. J. Car 
N.F.W.A. Members’ Operating Gerstenslager Vans: Gerstenslager Co.; Wooster, Ohio. Ge 
; Guedelhoefer Wagon Co., John; 202 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. Gri 
so ay say wn iy Sey 7 Haskelite Mfg. Co.; 120 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. | Ha 
TG adie Gennennr omy ag ms . Hulet Top & Body Co.; 576 Garfield, Detroit, Mich. a 
Ben A. Langan Fireproof Storage Co., St. Louis, Mo. Kneuer & Sons, Inc., M. J.; 126 Van Buren St., Newark, N. J. Sig 
Ford Bros. Van & Storage Co., Omaha, Nebraska. Lyons & Co., Hugh; Lansing, Mich. | Bts 
Cotter Warehouses, Inc., Akron, Ohio. Wi 
Neal Fireproof Storage Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Edwards Transfer Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
The Kutchbaugh-McNally Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
D. Stelzer & Son Truck & Storage Co., Lima, Ohio. 
The Pioneer Storage Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Merchants Transfer Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Wagner Fireproof Storage & Truck Co., Springfield, Ohio. 33 . 
Z. L. Travis Transfer, Steubenville, Ohic 4 Oo . 
Depenthal Truck & Storage Co., Toledo. ‘Ohio. 
Burbank-Barbe Cartage Co., Warren, Ohio. = 
The Red Ball, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. ter 
Keystone Delivery Transfer & Storage, Oil City, Pa. ? 
Atlas Storage Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Murdoch Transfer & Storage Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. v/s 
Ed. Werner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 20 O Ch 
Shanahan Transfer & Storage Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Ke 
hs —_ a & —e. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. U1 
— err Co., Sharon, P:¢ , 
Keystone Transfer Co., binkoatiun: Pa. stronger. 
Knoxville Fireproof Storage Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Rowe Transfer & Storage Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
E. M. Bond Storage Co., Nashville, Tenn. A 
Westheiner Warehouse Co., Inc., Houston, Texas. new 
) Ricks Storage & Distributing Co., Jackson, Miss. 
| Nelson Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., Charleston, W. Va. van body 
J. E. Miller Transfer & Storage Co., Wheeling, W. Va. B: 
| Body Built by paneled ) B 
THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY with ee eee ee H 
WOOSTER, OHIO PLYMETL. Write us for complete details. 4 
We Are the Largest Exclusive Van Body Builders in ‘ an rin L 
the United States Pioneer Builders of Aluminum Vans Haskelite M ufacturi £ Corporation w 
120 South La Salle St. Chicago, Ill, _ 
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outwears other 
Write for 
booklet. 





The strength of steel 
and lightness of woo:! 
combined decreases body 
weight, increases capac- 
ity for pay load 


samples and 


MET-L-WOOD CORP. 


ait ot MET-L-WOOD 


BODY PANELLING 





” 


6752 


City Commercial Body 
Bldrs., 


W. 65th St., Chicago, Il. 











BODIES, VAN (Continued ) 


Maday, M.; 1756 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Martin Steel Products Co.; Mansfield, Ohio 


Met-L-Wood Corp.; 6752 W. G5th St., Chicago, Iii. 
158-164 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, 
Millspaugh & Irish Corp.; 1450 E. 19th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Metzler & Sons Co., J.; 


Monday, A. J.; 321 Fourth, Milwaukee. Wis. 
Niagara Body Company; Buffalo, N. Y. 
Proctor-Keefe Company; 7741 Dix Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Schaefer Wagon Co., Gustav; 4168 Lorain Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Y 


@choll & Son, Anton; 380 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Shaver Carriage & Auto Co.; Des Moines, lowa. 


Shop of Siebert; 614-16-18 Southard Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 


Taeckens Bros.; 1015 Harrison St., Flint, Mich. 
Whitfield & Sons, Penn Yan, N. Y 
Wiedman Body Co., Geo.; North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Woeber Car & Mfg. Co.; 


Backus, Jr., & Son, 


1346 Eleventh St., Denver, Colo. 


BOXES, MOVING 


Acme Basket Mfg. Co.; 418 No. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 
Anderson Box & Basket Co.; Audubon District, Henderson, K 
A.; Dept. 5, Trumbull and Fort St., 


Ballou & Son, M. E.; 30 River St., Becket, Mass. 
Bryant, John T.; Springfield, Ohio. 
= a 


Day Basket Works, E 


B.; Northeast, Md. 


Diamond State Fibre Co.; East Bridgeport, Pa. 


Eastern States Package Co.. >. me 

Iden & Deane Canvas Products Co.; 564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, II. 
Lewis Co., G. B.; 
Miami Mfg. Co.; Peru, Ind. 


Inc.; Penn Yan, N 


Watertown, Wis. 


National Vulcanized Fibre Co.; East Wilmington, Del. 


Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co.: Nixon & Fountain Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
1321 Macadam St., Portland, Ore. 


Portland Basket 


BOX STRAPPING (MACHINES AND SUP- 


Acme Steel Goods Co.; 2836 Archer Ave., Chicago, III. 
American Casting & Mfg. 
American Steel & Wire Co.; 
Cary Mfg. Co.; Manhattan Bridge Plaza, Brooklyn, N. Y 


& Handle Co.;: 


Corp.; 30 Main St., 
Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, 


PLIES) 


Gerrard Co., Inc.; 1948 S. 52nd St., Chicago, II1. 
Griplock, Inec.; 19 West 44th St., New York City. 


Harvey Spring & Forging Co.; 
Robertson Steel & Iron Co., W. F.; Elm & Second Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2600-2620 N. Western Ave., Chicago, III. 
Staniey Works: Grove Hill & Lake St., New Britain, Conn. 

Van Brunt & Seabring Sts., 


Signode Steel Strapping (Co. ; 
Wire & Steel Products Co. ; 


Solvay Sales Corp.; 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


CARPET CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


806 Beecher St., Indianapolis, Ind. (Besters, 
542 Dominick St... Rome, N. Y. (Shampooing equipment) 
Corp.; Dept. I-1, Twelfth St. 
(Beater) 


Chief Mfg. Co. ; 
Kent Co., Inc.; 
United Vacuum 

Connersville, 


Backus, Jr., & Sons, 
Bird & Son, Ince. ; 
General Box Co. ; 
Hummel & Downing; 
Interstate Corrugated 


Brooklyn, N. 


Racine, Wis. 


BRINE 


CASES, SHIPPING 


Dept. 5, Trumbull and Fort St., 


Walpole, Mass. 


Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Box Co... Ine.: Front, Main, Water & Washington 
(Corrugated) 
King Shipping Case Corp.; 376 W. Water St., Syracuse, 


Lewis Co., G. B.; Watertown, Wis. 


Wisconsin Box Co.; Wausau, 





Wis. 
WHEN 





Brooklyn, N. 


and Columbia Ave., 
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Solvay Calcium 
Chloride reduces 
evaporation to a 
minimum, prevents 
freezing, prevents 
water becoming 
foul. 


SOLVAY SALES 
CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 
Y __+ 


































SOLVAY 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


me ’s A times 


Solvay booklet as effective 
— as plain water 


CASTERS, TRUCK 


Adams Co.; Dubuque, lowa. 
American Caster Co.; 330 Washington St., Hamilton, Ohio. 
American Foundry & Mfg. Co.: 11th & Hebert Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bond Foundry & Meche. Co.; Manheim, Lancaster County, Pa. 
Buffalo Pulley & Caster Co., Ine.; 175 Breckenridge St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Clark Co., George P.; 4 Canal St., Windsor Locks, Conn. 
Colson Co.; Elyria, Ohio. 
Divine Bros.; 8 Hotel St., Utica, N. Y. 
Fairbanks Co.; Exec. Off., 393-399 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. We 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Faultless Caster Co.; 1521 No. Garvin St., Evansville, Ind. 
Fleming Co., F. A.; 9703 Baltic Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Globe Vise & Truck Co.; 1451 Front St., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greenan Mfg. Co.; 1280 17th St., Detroit, Mich. 
Hamilton Caster & Mfz. Co.; Hamilton, Ohio. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co.; Newark, N. J. 
Jarvis & Jarvis; 200 So. Main St., Palmer, Mass. 
Keystone Forging Co.; Northumberland, Pa. 
Koenig & Co., Edward L.; 569% West Lake St., Chicago, III. 
Lansing Co., 602 Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
Lyon Iron Works, Inc.; Box A, Greene, N. Y. 
Market Forge Co.; Garney St., Everett, Mass. 
Menasha Wood Split Pulley Co.; Menasha, Wis. 
Mullins Body Corp.; 1017 Mill St., Salem, Ohio. 
New Britain Mche. Co. ; 140 Chestnut St., New Britain, Conn. 
Nice Ball Bearing Co.; 2925 Hunting Park Ave.; Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nutting Truck Co.; 252 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Payson Mfg. Co.; 2920 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Phoenix Caster Co.; South State St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Saginaw Stamping & Tool Co.; Saginaw, Mich. 
Service Caster & Truck Co.; 517 N. Albion St., Albion, Mich. 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.; Dept. D.W., S. State & Bates Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wolverine Caster Co.; Traverse City, Mich. 





By a process of starting and stop- 
ping advertising, the willing public 
never gets a chance to remember: 
the product. 
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CEMENT 


oe Bear Specialties Co., Inc.; 15098 Campbell St., Kansas 








REPAIR YOUR OWN 
TARPAULINS WITH 


Little Bear Liquid 


Fabric Cement 


Write for Free Sample 











ll_waterPRoor || Saves 50% in Maintenance 
Little Bear has been standard with the Tent and Awning Manufactur- 
ers since 1923. Used by the War Department for/the repair of torn 
tentage and Paulins. 

Little Bear is a ONE COAT cement that makes a lasting waterproof 
repair in 40 minutes and the repair will outlast the rest of the Paulin. 
Manufactured and Distributed by 


LITTLE BEAR SPECIALTIES CO., INC. 
1509 CAMPBELL STREET KANSAS CITY, MO. 











CLOCKS, TIME AND WATCHMAN’S 


American District Telegraph Co.; 155 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

American Watchmen’s Clock Co.; 150 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

i ee Time Detector Co.; Room 1144, Woolworth Bldg., New 
ork, N. Y. 

Automatic Time Stamp Co.; 164 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Cincinnati Time Recorder Co.; 1733 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Detex Watch Clock Corp.; 4147 E. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 

Gisholt Machine Co.; Madison, Wis. 

Howard Clock Co., E.; 210 Eustis St., Boston, Mass. 

Imhauser Co., E.; 212 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

International Business Machines Corp.; 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Monitor Time Clock Co.; Syracuse, N. Y. 

Silberberg, Mortimer J.; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Simplex Time Recorder Co.; Lincoln Blvd., Gardner, Mass. 

Standard Register Co.; 107 Campbell St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Stromberg Elec. Co.; 223 W. Erie St., Chicago, II. 

Thompson Time Stamp Co., Inc.; 240 W. 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 

Time Register Repair & Supply Co.; Canastota, N. Y. 

Warrea Clock Co.; Homer Ave., Ashland, Mass. 


CONVEYORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; Milwaukee, Wis. 

Alvey-Ferguson Co.; 75 Bisney Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Gravity) 

Alvey Machy. Co.; 3200 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. (Portable, Power and 
Gravity.) 

Bailey Burruss Co.; Atlanta, Ga. 

Bartlett Co., Hayward; Scott & McHenry Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O.; 6218 Harvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

—— bmg Co.; 4401 San Bruno Ave., San Francisco, Cal. (Portable and 
rravity. 

Brown Hoisting Mchy. Co.; 4403 St. Clair St., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Caldwell & Son, H. W.; 17th & Western Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Chain Belt Co.; 736 Park St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chicago Automatic Conveyor Co.; 55th Ave. & 19th St., Cicero, III. 

Clark Tructractor Co.; Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dodge Mfg. Corp.; Mishawaka, Ind. 

Freeman-Riff Co.; Terre Haute, Ind. 

— — & Mfg. Co.; 3601 Salena St., St. Louis, Mo. (Gravity and 
ower. 

Gifford-Wood Co. ; 60 Second Hill, Hudson, N. Y. (Portable.) 

Griffin Lumber Co.; Hudson Falls, N. Y. (Gravity.) 

Haiss Mfg. Co., Geo.; 144th St. & Park Ave.. New York, N. Y. (Portable.) 

Haslett Chute & Conveyor Co.; Oaks, Pa. (Gravity.) 

Howe Chain Co.; 2-30 East Clay Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

Hunt Co., Inc., C. W.; Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. (Gravity.) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co. ; 989 No. 4th St.. Columbus, Vhio. 

Kiefer Machine Co., Karl; 919 Martin St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Gravity.) 

Lamson Co.; Syracuse, N. Y. (Portable and Gravity.) 

Link-Belt Co.; 300 W. Pershing Rd., Chicago, Ill. (Portable and Gravity.) 

Logan Co.; 201 N. Buchanan St., Louisville, Ky. (Portable, Power and Gravity ) 

Louden Mchy. Co.; 1116 Broadway, Fairfield, Iowa. 

McKinney-Harrington Conveyor Co.; North Chicago, Ill. (Portable). 

Meyer Mfg. Co., Geo. J.; 576 Clinton St., Milwaukee, Wis. (Gravity.) 

Montgomery Elevator Co.; Moline, Il. 

Ogden Iron Works; Ogden, Utah. 

Otis Elevator Co.; 26th St. & 11th Ave., New York, N. Y. (Gravity. ) 

Portable Machinery Co.; 17 Lakeview Ave., Clifton, N. J. (Portable. ) 

Proctor & Schwarts; Inc.; 700 Tabor Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co.; 816 W. Third St., Aurora, III. 

Russel Wheel & Foundry Co.; Detroit, Mich. 

Standard Conveyor Co.; Dept. 12, 815 Second Ave., N. W., North St. Paul. 
Minn. (Portable, Power and Gravity.) 

Stearns Conveyor Co.; E. 200th St. & St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Webster Mfg. OCo.; 1856 No. Kostner Ave. Chicago. Il. (Gravity and Portable.) 








COVERS, AUTOMOBILE DUST 


Barnett Canvas Goods & Bag Co.:; 127 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CORDAGE, FLAT 


Clark Bros. Mfg. Co.; 34 N. Front St.,, Philadelphia, Pa, 





BULL DOG. 


FLAT CORDAGE //, 


# 







































































For Securing and Protecting Furniture in Transit 
Put up in 84-ft. rolls 


Approx. Wt. Price 

Width per roll per roll 

Mo. 1 Regular ...... 3” 3 Ibs. $2.15 
ne See. >” 41 lbs. 3.30 


F. O. B. Philadelphia 


Strong and durable. 
Ties and unties easily. 
Will not burn or scratch the finish. 
Prevents damage and pays for itself. 


Order a Roll Today. No. 1 is the popular size. 
“Best in the Long Run” 


Manufactured and distributed solely by 


Clark Bros. Mig. Co. 


INCORPORATED 
34 North Front St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


cial 


COVERS, TRUCK 


Astrup Co.; 2937 W. 25th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Atlanta Tent & Awning Co.; Atlanta, Ga. 

Baker-Lockwood Mfg. Co., Inc. : MeGee Traffieway at 23rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Barnett Canvas Goods & Bag Co.; 127 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boyle & Co., Inc., John; 112-114 Duane St., New York, N. Y. 
Breen, Wm. H.: 219 Rutherford Ave., Charlestown, Mass. 

Brooke Tarpaulin Co.; 429 Celeste St., New Orleans, La. 

suckeye Tent & Awning Mfg. Co.; 264 Spruce St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co.;: 26th & Penn., Kansas City, Mo. 

Carpenter & Co., Geo. B.; 440 N. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 

Channon Co., H.; 149 N. Market St., Chicago, Ill 

Clifton Mfg. Co.; Waco, Texas. 

Couch Bros. Mfg. Co.: Atlanta, Ga. 

Dafoe Eustice Co.; 4042 W. Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Mich. 

Des Moines Tent & Awning Co.; 913 Walnut St., Des Moines, Iowa. 


ew Son & Putnam; 92 Sunswick St., Long Island City, 











(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Ehrick & Co., Fred; 36th St. at 3rd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; Atlanta, Ga. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Goss Co., J. C.; Woodbridge & Bates Sts.. Detroit, Mich. 
Heath & Son, E. F.; 225 Warren St., Newark, N. J. 
Hettrick Mfg. Co.; D.W.28, Summit & Magnolia Sts., Toledo. Ohio. 
Hoegee Co., Inc., Wm. H.; 138 S. Main St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hooper & Sons Co., Wm. E.; 3502 Parkdale St.. Baltimore, Md. 
Humphry’s Sons, R. A.; 1020 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Iden & Deane Canvas Products Co.; 564 Washington Blvd., Chicago, Tl. 
Jacksonville Tent & Awning Co. ; Dept. H, 231-9 BE. Bay St., Jacksonville. Fla. 
Landers Bros. Co.; 837 Buckingham St., Toledo, Ohio. 
Malis Supply Co.; 421 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michigan Tent & Awning Co.; 1922 W. Canfield Ave., Detroit, Mich 
New York Drop Cloth Co.; 150 Greene St., New York. me # 
North American !ron Works; 116-136—57th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ee ba agg noes Co.; 435 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Seattle Tent & Awning Co.; First Ave. & Columbia St., Seattl jl 
sae ne eens F’.; 139 Spring St., New York, N. Y. —— 
Sneierson Bros., Inc.; 59-65 Washington St., No., Boston, Mass 
Swanfeldt; 501 N. Figueroa Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. oe cay 
Taylor-Peerless Van Equipment Co 2815 r 
Chicago. lil. ’ ®» Irving Park Blvd., 
See advertisement elsewhere in this issu 
: . a “7 , d 4 e. 
U. S. Tent & Awning Co. ; 707 N. Sangamon St., Chicago, mm 
Upson-Walton Co.; 1245 W. 11th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mn — LaGrange, Ga. 
enze ent & Duck Co., Herman; 1030 Paul St St i 
Wheeling Tent & Awning Co.; Wheeling, W. Va.” wt. Keutn, Me. 
Wyandotte Awning & Tent Co.: Kansas City, Kan. 
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Penn, Seaboard Steel Corp.; 1417 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
DOORS, COLD STORAGE Richards-Wileox Mfg. Co.;'316 W. Third St., Aurora, Ill’ 
Richmond Fireproof Door Co.; N. W. Fourth & Center Sts., Richmond, Ind. 
Bern Co., H. A. ; 208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. St. Louis Fire Door Co.; 1140 8S. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bhrlich & Sons Mfg. Co., H.; St. Joseph, Mo. Security Fire Door Co.; 3044 Lambdin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gillen-Cole Co.; 66 N. Front St., Portland, Ore. sane Ome _— Works, F. P.; Fullerton, Clybourne and Ashland Aves., 
‘hicago, , 


Gloekler- Bernard ; 1027 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Truscon Steel rae Youngstown, Ohio. 


Jamison Cold Storage Door Co.; P. O. Box 26, Hagerstown, Md. : : adds , 
Jones Cold Storage Door Co.; Hagerstown, Md. Tyler Co., W. S.; 3621 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Vastets Mfg. Co.; 2958 Carroll Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Matot, Duffy A.; 1537 Montana St., Chicago, Il. 

National Refrigerator Co.; 827 Koelin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Schmidt Co., C.; John & Livingston Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. , : ee 
Stevens Co., Be 3en A.; Toledo, Ohio. Wilson Corp., J. G.; 9 E. 38th St., New York, N. Y. 
Union Fibre Co., Inc. ; North End Mechanic St., Winona, Minn. 

Variety Mfg. Co.; 2958 Carroll Ave., Chicago, . 

Ward Refrig. & Mfg. Co.; 6801 So Alameda St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

, ‘e Mehy. Corp.; 234 Ninth St., San Francisco, Cal. ELEVATORS 


York Ice 


Vulcan Rail & Con. Co.; Grand St. & Garrison Ave., Maspeth, 


T Bartlett & Snow Co., C. O.; 6218 Harvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. (Freight.) 

DOORS, ELEV ATOR Montgomery Elevator Co.; Moline, Ill. (Passenger and . reight.) 
Otis Elevator Co.; llth Ave. & 26th St., New York, N. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Tyler Co., W. 8S.; 3621 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland, Ohio. (Passenger and 
Cincinnati Mfg. Co.; 1850 Gest St., Cincinnati, Ohio. : Freight. ) 
Cornell Iron Works, 77 Marion St., Long Island City, N. Y. Warsaw Elevator Co.; 216 Fulton St., Warsaw, N. Y. (Passenger and Freight.) 
Edwards Mfg. Co.; 529 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Firecraft Corp.; 4711 West Lake St., Chicago, Il. 
Hanke Wire & Iron Werks: SOO N. Albany Ave., Chicago, II. 
<innear Mfg. Co.; 1270 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
ort Metal Door Co.: 184 Lorain <Ave., Columbus, Ohio. ELEVATORS, PORTABLE 
Peelle Co., The; Harrison Place & Stewart Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Alvey Mchy. Co.; 3200 So. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) Sarrett-Cravens Co.; 3264 W. 30th St., Chicago, III 
Richards-Wilecox Mfg. Co.; 316 W. Third St., Aurora, II. Caldwell & Son Co.. H. W.: 17th & Western Ave. Chicago Ill 
Richmond Fpf. Door Co.; N. W. Fourth & ‘Center Sts., Richmond, Ind. Economy Eng. Co. : 2651 W. Van Buren St. Chicago Ill. ’ ; 
St. Louis Fire Door Co. : 1140 S. Sixth St., St. Louis, Mo. General Conveyor & Mfg. Co.; 3601 Salena St.. St. Louis Mo 
Security Fire Door Co.; 3044 Lambdin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Jeffrey Mfg. Co. : 989 No. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio. : 
nsit > Smith Wire & Iron Works, F. P.; Fullerton, Clybourn & Ashland Aves., Chicago, Koenig & Co., Edward L.; 569% W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 

; ill. : ; ees : Lewis-Shepard Co.; 124 Walnut St., Watertown Sta., Boston, Mass. 
Tyler Che Rl f. egg 4 — RS K., ¢ Sige saa Ohio. Revelvator Co.; 393 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Warsaw evator Co.; 216 Fulton St., arsaw, N. ‘ 


Wilson Corp., J. G.; 9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


rice q 
"Fol EXCELSIOR 
15 DOORS, FIRE 
Allen, Ine., Charles M.; Fulton, N. Y. 
Little Rock Excelsior & Wrapper Mfg. Co.; Box 146, No. Little Rock, Ark. 


-30 as Fireproof Door Co.;: 247 Calyer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. tle D 
el & Castent Co.; Washington Ave., Paterson, N. J. Philips Excelsior Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 

California Fpf. Door Co., 1919 E. 51st St. las Angeles, Cal. 

Corne!!| Iron Works, 77 Marion St., Long island City, N. ; 

Edwards Mfg. Co.; 529 Eggleston "Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

t., Chi 11. EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE 


Firecraft Corp. ; 4711 West Lake St., Chicago, 


Hanke Wire & Iron Works: S800 N. Albany Ave., Chicago, Ill. ; . 
Harris-Preble Door Co.; 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 111. Ajax Fire Engine Works; 1188-1190 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. , 
Kinnear Mfg. Ce.; 1270 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio. American-La France and Foamite Corp. ; 100 East La France St., Elmira, N. Y. 
Lambert Metal Door Co.; 184 Lorain Ave., Columbus, Ohio. Automatic Fire Sprinkler Co.; 17 W. 37th St., New York, N. 
Lee & Son Co., Thomas; 130 W. Second St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Barnes, Henry K.; 234 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Merchant & Evans Co.: Philadelphia, Pa Boyer Fire Apparatus Co. ; Logansport, Ind. 
North American Iron Works: 116-136 57th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. Bridgeport Brass Co.; East Main St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ogden Co., J. Edward; 147 Cedar St., New York. y. (‘allahan Co., C.; 297 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 

Elkhart Brass Mfg. Co.; 1302 West Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 


Peelle Co., The; Harrison Place & Stewart . Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Esty Sprinkler Co. Leceute. N. H. 
> | > oy / e x + . 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) Fes-Pvter Co. 1681 Pervier Bade.. Derten, Obie. 
Gilbert & Sons, A.: 4015 Forest Park Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















































> (;orham Fire Apparatus Co.; 206 Drumm St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Knight & Thomas, Inc.; 212 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
Neptune Mfg. Co.; Box No. 669, Masontown, Pa. 
a SECO Elevator Doors New Process Roofing & Sy. Co.: Dallas, Texas. 
, Northern Pump Co.; 920 18th Ave., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
No matter what your freight elevator Vil Conservation Eng. Co.:; 877 Addison Rd., "5. Ohio. ; 
vem ced eaoni = Pacific Fire Extinguisher Co.: 440 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 
door requirements are, there is a SECO Pyrene Mfg. Co.: 560 Belmont Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Uni-niotored door that will do the job. Robinson vie App. Mfg. Co.; 4268 N. 20th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
s € £ ’ Safety Fire Extinguisher Co.; 299 Seventh Ave., New York, N. 
Send for catalog Severin Tire & Sy. Co.; 714-16 No. Broadway, ‘Oklahoma City, Okla. 
- Simmons Co., John: 110 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 
SECURITY FIRE DOOR CO. Stempel Fire Extinguisher Mfg. Co.: 20th & Ferry Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
3044 Lambdin Ave., ST. LOUIS Solvay Sales Corp.; 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 
; Offices in New Yerk . .. Boston. .. Philadelphia. . . Chicago... 
y, Mo. San Francisce Los Angeles . .. Detroit and other Principal Cities 
FLOORS, RESURFACING MATERIAL 
Euclid Chemical Co.; 7012 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Master Builders Co.: 7016 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Stonhard Co.; Room 219, 800 No. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREIGHT FORWARDERS, GENERAL 
ity Empire Freight Co. of N. Y., Ine.; 117 Liberty St., New York. 
“ , N. f 
ULC, LN With Private Through on ae ar to and from the Far West 
66 99 and Pacific Coast 
ALL-STEEL HOUSEHOLD GOODS and AUTOMOBILES 
An Efficient Service Based on Years of Knowledge and 
FIRE DOORS Experience 
Fla BEST FACILITIES FOR CARLOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Universally Used . 
in All Modern 
Fireproof Domestic and Foreign and 
RAIL 2 CONSTRUCTION A db Forwarders and Service for House- 
pprove y Distributors hold Geods 
Underwriters 
1, Details and Prices EMPIRE FREIGHT COMPANY 
on Request. Incorporated 
New York City, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
VULCAN RAIL & CONSTRUCTION CO. 117 Liberty St. 93 Huntington Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. Philadelphia, San Francisco, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Grand St. and Garrison Ave. Maspeth, N. Y. 105 W. Adams St. Oakland, Seattle, Portland 316 Commercial St. 
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PARE meet he 


FUMIGATING EQUIPMENT 


Calcyanide Co.; 60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Furniture Fumigation Corp.; 100 West 10lst St., New York, 


N. Be 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
Haskelite Mfg. Corp.; 120 So. La Salle St., Chicago, I1l. Q2180 Style 


(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
GROCERY TRUCKS 
HAND TRUCKS in 18 Standard Sizes 


eer UEC ee 

Aeromotor Co.; 2500 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ill. (Stevedore, All Steel) 

American Pulley Co.; 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(All Steel, Stevedore) 

Anderson Box & Basket Co.; Audubon District, Henderson, Ky. (Platform) 

Barrett-Cravens Co.; 3264 W. 30th St., Chicago, Ill. (Lift, Stevedore & Plat- 
form) 

Bedinson Mfg. Co.; 4401 San Bruno Ave., San Francisco, Cal. (Platform) 

Ohase Fdry. & Mfg. Co.; 2340 Parsons Ave., Columbus, Ohio. (Lift) 

Clark Co., Geo. P.; 4 Oanal St., Windsor Locks, Conn. (Lift, Platform @ 
Stevedore) 

Clark Tructractor Co.; Battle Creek, Mich. 

Uleveland Wire Spring Co.; 1283 BH. 38th St., N.E., Cleveland, Ohio (Stevedore, 

Oelson Oo.; Elyria, Ohio. 

Diamond State Fibre Co.; East Bridgeport, Pa. (Lift) 

Electric Wheel Co.; Walton Heights, Quincy, Ill. (Platform & Stevedore) 

Excelsior Plimptruck Co.; Woodland Ave., Stamford, Conn. (Lift, Platform e 
Stevedore) 

Fairbanks Co.; Exec. Off., 393-399 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. YY. (Lift, Platform & Stevedore) 

Fleming Co., F. A.; 9708 Baltic Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Francis Co., Chas. E.; Fifth Street, Rushville, Ind. (Platform) Note the con- 

Globe Vise & Truck Co.; 1451 Front St., N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. x 

Hamilton Caster & Mfg. Co.; Hamilton, Ohio. struction. It 

sciewe Ohain Co.; 2-30 Mast Clay Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

Howe Scale Co.; Rutland, Vt. is Good! 

Koenig & Co., Edward L.; 569% West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. (Lift, Platform 
& Stevedore) 

Lansing Coe.; 602 Cedar St., Lansing Mich. (Platform & Stevedore) 

Lewis-Shepard Co.; 124 Walnut St., Watertown Sta., Boston, Mass. (Lift e 

Stevedore) 
Lyon iron Works, Inc.; Box A, Greene, N. Y. (Lift) , a 
McKinney Mfg. Co.; Liverpool & Metropolitan Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. (Stevedore! Fig. @SIGS-Under Canensiion 


Market Forge Co.; Garney St., Bvereit, Mass. THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


Menasha Wood Split Pulley Co.; Menasha, Wis. (Lift & Stevedore) 
New York—Boston—Pittsburgh 


Baas: Gas, nba ee 7 
Ce ee e > 


TE CE 
Se Re SE 


Mercury Mfg. Co.; 4148 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. 

















New Low Prices 


Before ordering a warehouse truck it will pay you to get 
our new low prices. Write today for complete information, 


i) THE HAMILTON CASTER & MFG. CO., Hamilton, O, 








‘ 
ee 


~ Hamilton 


CASTERS TRUCKS 


a Se Nutting Truck Co.: 252 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
si Me (Platform & Stevedore) 
(See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
. aa Vv © Ww i Cc h A Orangeville Mfg. Co.; Orangeville, Pa. 
Revolvator Co.; 396 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
Trueks and Truk-Paks Naginaw Stamping & Tool Co.; Saginaw, Mich. 
Self Lifting Piano Truck Co.; Findlay, Ohio. 
ck | d 1 b d (See advertisement elsewhere in this issue.) 
A’ K your eaier about presse steel Service Caster & Truck Co.; 517 N. Albion St., Albion, Mich. 


. (Lift and Piatform) 
American Hand Trucks and Truk Streich & Bro., A.; 818 Eighth St., Ushkosh, Wis. 


Paks— the hand truck’s skid platform Stuebing-Cowan Co., 312 E. Court St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Lift and Platform) 
Towsley Mfg. Co., John T.; 1010 Evans St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (Lift and Plat- 


that is revolutionizing handling methods. A form) 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co., Inc.; 1005 Military Rd., Buffalo, N. Y. (Elevat- 


special money-back guarantee permits any ing and Changeable Platform) 


; n Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. OCo.; Dept. D.W., 8S. State and Bates Sts., I l 
trial you may care to make. Investigate. gt Ay p and Bates Sts., Indianapolis, 


ema — Co.; 10 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 
‘arsaw Elevator Co.; 216 Fulton St., Warsaw, N. Y. (Platf d Stevedore) 
Tit E A M E Ri Cc AN PU LLE Y co. West Bend Equip. Co.; 200 So. Water St., West Bend, Wis. Saeepiiony rte 
4200 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. Western Wheelbarrow Mfg. Co.; So. Fort Smith, Ark. (Stevedore) 
Whitehurst Mfg. Corp., R. W.; Cooke & Smallwood Sts., Norfolk, Va. (Plat 
form, Stevedore and Dolly) 
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